Have you a friend in Tucson, Ariz.— in 


Indianapolis, Ind. — In Greensboro, N. C.? 


Ci owners who are insured in the Hart- 
ford have friends in these and thousands 
of other localities scattered far and wide 
throughout the nation. These friends are 
the local representatives of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company and 
they are always ready to help Hartford 
policyholders out of trouble. 

There was the motorist from far off 
Hawaii who wrote us not long ago of his 
appreciation of the services rendered him 
by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New 
Rochelle, N. Y. who just the other day 
told of being everlastingly grateful for the 
aid given him, following an automobile 
accident, by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, 


Arizona. And the file is still open on the 
case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an 
unfortunate accident in North Carolina 
had it not been for the local Hartford 
representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the im- 
portance of insuring in an organization 
that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western 
Union anywhere at any time and you will 
be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. This added facility makes a Hartford 
policy all the more valuable especially when 
you consider that it adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, 
see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 
broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which 
writes practically every form of insurance except life. 
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The International Horse Show in Rome 


he great monuments of the past, the 

Art Treasures of all ages, the incom- 
parable natural beauties are some of the attrac- 
tions which ITALY offers. # And in all this 
unique setting many artistic and sporting events 
add to the interest and pleasure which a stay 
in ITALY presents at all times. * In Siena a 
display of Medieval arms and gay colour en- 
hances the famous horse race known as the 
“Palio.” * In Venice the “Feast of the Re 
deemer” is held on the wonderful Grand Canal. 
* The “Quadriennale” International Art Exhibi- 
tion takes place in Rome. # In the Greek and 
Roman Theatres of Sicily and Rome are held 
classical dances and open-air performances evok- 
ing the great past. * In Florence Grand Opera 
and Musical Festivals are organised on a mag- 
nificent scale during what is known as the 
“Florentine May.” * In Rome the International 
Horse Show—held in springtime—is justly con- 
sidered as some of the best display of horseman- 
ship in the whole of Europe. 


The Italian State Tourist Department will gladly 
help you make your plans in collaboration with 
your usual Travel Agency. 


Apply 


PLALIANESTATE 
TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
.. 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ENIT} And all Travel Agencies. 
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The Knight of the Eagle and his pages, at the Palio in 


Siena 
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To Rio in thirteen days, by Furness Prince! 
The fastest sea-time ... yetit’s along voyage 
just the same. And that’s where Furness 
traditions count most! 

Chefs who keep the menus varied and 
fresh every day of the thirteen ... deft, long- 
trained stewards who are as courteous when 
you land as when you embarked . . . stalwart 
British officers and seamen who bring the 
ship faithfully and on schedule to its distant 
landfall. It takes such a voyage to make you 
keenly aware of the pleasure of traveling 
‘*Furness’’. 

The four “Princes”, brilliant motorships 
built within the last few years, offer the 
speediest schedule to the modern world of 
the East Coast, with its sparkling capitals— 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. They provide nothing but First 
Class accommodations, with Furness cui- 
sine, service and seamanship. 


~ FURNESS 
Prince LINE 


Zo SOUTH AMERI 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. Reserva- 
tions and literature at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall 
Street, (where Broadway begins) or 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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BURST of song from the balcony 
greets your arrival at Zion Lodge— 
it’s a pleasant welcome and a sample of 
the hospitality youll find everywhere 
on your Union Pacific motor tour of 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon Nat’! Parks. 
There is no region like this anywhere 
—none with so much color, such flam- 
ing contrasts and spectacular heights 
and depths, such fantastic and beautiful 
formations. 


Union Pacific makes it possible for 
you to combine Zion - Bryce - Grand 
Canyon with a visit to Yellowstone or 
Rocky Mountain National Park, ‘or to 
see them en route to California or the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Plan to go this summer. Rail fares 
have never been lower and all travel 
expenses are reasonable. 

All Union Pacific trains will 
be completely air-conditioned 
— cool, clean and comfortable. 


Take a turn around Southern India in Summer. Very 
good big game hunting in Mysore, if you arrange early 
... they catch wild elephants alive and train them there. 
May to September is the smart season in high, cool Ooty 
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less if party consists of 2 or 3. Fullinformation, itineraries 
from W. T. Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 E. 57th St., New York... or the better travel agents. 
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CAPITALS OF THE NORTH 


The Personalities of Oslo, Copenhagen and Stockholm—Helsingfors, Metropolis of the New Finland— 


Civic Achievements of the Scandinavians 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


HE infinite variety and color of the capitals of the north 

is not sufficiently appreciated by those whose travels take 

them in the more traditional lanes of European tourism. 
One thinks of the Latin capitals for glamor, sometimes gay, 
sometimes quarrelsome but always abounding in the joie de 
vivre. One thinks of Paris for cosmopolitan atmosphere, Berlin 
for solid worth, London for a bit of everything that civilization 
has ever produced. But the capitals of the north are merely 
names even to many who have crossed the ocean several times. 
Stockholm’s extraordinary beauty has made an impression on 
the world’s consciousness, but Oslo, Copenhagen, Helsingfors 
and the others are obscured by a fog of our own making. They 
deserve to break through and become throbbing units of a 


bright family, capable of quickening our pulse whenever we 
think of them. 

Their latitude gives them a unique interest and range of ac- 
tivity. Do you realize that, taking a general average, they are 
on the same latitude as Hudson Bay, and that the southernmost 
of them, Copenhagen, is north of Sitka and Junea in our Alas- 


ka? Do you realize that when you emerge from the opera 


house of Stockholm or Oslo at 11:30 p.m. on a June night you 
ean still read your newspaper by daylight and that you can 
take an all night rail journey between these two capitals and 
miss nothing of the scenery unless your eyelids droop out of 
sheer respect for the hour? And for those who prefer elec- 
tricity to nature’s great lamp the capitals of the north provide 


THE ROYAL PALACE IN STOCKHOLM 


Like many of Stockholm’s most impressive buildings, the Royal Palace was completed in the eighteenth century. The palace is built in the form 
of a rectangle enclosing a large courtyard, and it stands at one end of the Island of Staden. 
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THE CONCERT HALL 


Modern Stockholm is notable for many fine new buildings which have won the respect of 

architects all over the world. The Concert Hall is a beautiful example of the Swedish neo- 

classical style and was designed by Ivor Tengbom. It faces a large square which is used as 
an open air market. 


Swedish Travel Bureau 


ALONG THE BOULEV ARDS 
There is an almost Latin gaiety about the cafés and restaurants of Stockholm that strikes an 
unusual note in Scandinavia. In the lower picture there is a view of the annual Flag Day 
pageant in Stockholm’s new stadium. The wall and towers of the stadium have been designed 
in imitation of those of, the medieval city on the island of Visby. 


several weeks when artificial light drives the pale sun 
to the shelter of a friendly horizon except for a few 
hours around noon when the sun makes a pretense 
of shining. 

The electricity of the north, by the way, is de- 
cidedly on the bright side, for all of these capitals 
well realize that when the sun falters they must 
make their own good cheer. They do so with a will 
and for proof I refer you to Stockholm’s Norrmalm- 
storg, with the silver lights playing on the ivied 
building of the Swedish Life Insurance Company, 
transforming an ordinary city square and business 
structure into an inspired bit of fairyland. I re- 
fer you to Oslo’s Karl Johans Gate with scores of 
bright lights hurling their beams at fresh fallen snow 
crystals, which split them into fragments and _ toss 
them into the air again. I refer you to the vast 
Raadhusplads of Copenhagen, where the whirling 
spokes of half a hundred swift bicycles (a full hun- 
dred in the busy hours) reflect and radiate the 
brightness of the Danish Place de la Concorde. And 
finally I refer you to the lights of Helsingfors, as 
seen from the lofty tower of Hotel Torni, “Fin- 
lands forsta skyskrapa,”’ as it calls itself in the ad- 
vertisements. One gets the impression of a smolder- 
ing bonfire which has just been animated by a giant 
bellows, scattering sparks “all ways to once.” 

Of the pright lights of Tallinn one can only say 
that they do not exist, though there are a few, in 
front of cinemas, which are garish. Tallinn is a 
poverty-stricken witch of a city and no benevolent 
rescuer is in sight. The mere business of existence 
is about all she can cope with, yet she has a strange 
compelling lure—by daylight. The name Tallinn is 
a post-war nationalistic revival by the new republic 
of Estonia, whose capital it is. The old name, more 
familiar to most of us, was Reval, which means 
“Sand Reef.” On sand, I suppose, the city is built, 
but grass now struggles in the crannies of its un- 
evenly cobbled streets and grows in lush verdure in 
the parks where it more properly belongs. Some 
outlying parts of Tallinn are even luxuriant, suggest- 
ing anything but a reef of sand, suggesting if one 
looks in exactly the right direction, the suburbs of 
Philadelphia or Boston. 

A subject such as this one of northern capitals 
tempts one’s pen to disorderly alarums and excur- 
sions but let us become suddenly tidy and look at 
each capital as a separate entity. What contribution 
does each make to the whole scheme? 

Oslo contributes many things but notably the Vik- 
ing touch. It is true, I think, to say that Oslo is 
the liveliest, though not the most cosmopolitan, of 
northern capitals, and its gorgeous fjord is a thing 
purely Norwegian, but the Viking boats constitute 
the city’s greatest claim to originality. In former 
years these boats were sheltered somewhat haphaz- 
ardly in sheds near the university but now they are 
housed in their own sumptous building on the 
Bygdo Peninsula. I suppose it cost Oslo, in propor- 
tion to its civic wealth, as much to house these ships 
as it cost Berlin to house her Pergamum altar, and 
both tasks were supremely worth doing, but the 
earven glory of Pergamum i: utterly foreign to Ger- 
many while the Viking boats are of the very timber 
of Norway, both literally and figuratively. 

There are three of them, one a mere keel beam, 
another the Gogstad ship, a half complete craft, and 
the third, called the Oseberg ship, so nearly whole 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECE OF SWEDEN’S CAPITAL 


More than twenty years were necessary for the completion of Stockholm’s magnificent new Town Hall. The architect, Ragnar Ostberg, drew his 


inspiration from some of the finest old castles in Sweden and succeeded in designing a building that is unique in modern Europe. 


This view 


shows the great tower and the arcaded facade; the formal garden borders the shores of Lake Malar. 


and so tastefully restored in its missing portions that it takes 
you into the very presence of the ninth century queen whose 
tomb it was. All of these ships were dug up from the ground 
and their varying state of preservation depends upon the na- 
ture of the soil in which they were buried. The Gogstad ship 
was entombed in blue clay and I believe the same is true of 
the Oseberg ship. It seéms fair, and not too fanciful, to sup- 
pose that the whole coast of Norway is a ship cemetery, not 
in that grim sense of wreckage strewn along the rocks, but of 
transportation to Valhalla provided for departed kings and 
queens. There were thousands of little monarchs in Norway’s 
Viking days when internecine strife constantly raged up and 
down the “fjordline,” and hundreds of the more important ones 
must have been given “decent” burial. In the case of the 
Oseberg queen the funeral arrangements were so thoughtfully 
worked out that she was provided with every possible need 
for her heavenly voyage, including a serving maid who was 
courteously killed so that she might accompany her mistress. 

As one surveys the long, black rakish ships at Bygdo one 
is amazed to reflect that craft of this type, and not much 
larger, harried the coasts of all northern Europe, pushed on 
through the pillars of Hercules to ravage Sicily, and even crossed 
to “Vinland” by way of Greenland in the year 1000, almost 
five centuries ahead of Columbus. Their simple primitive sail, 
hauled up by rope and pulley, would scarcely have permitted 
tacking, and the largest ship known to chroniclers, the “Long 
Serpent” of King Olaf Tryggvesson was only one hundred and 


twelve feet long. How on this watery earth did they cover 
so many leagues of stormy sea? — 

A Viking fleet penetrating some foreign river course must 
have made a magnificent and terrible sight, as for instance 
the fleet of seven hundred ships which swarmed up the Seine 
to lay siege to Paris in 882. Their sails were gaudily painted, 
and rows of burnished shields topped the bulwarks. Above 
the shields towered grim blond warriors, row on row, to whom 
wild fighting was the utmost joy that life provided, and death 
a mere incident in the fighting. Think of all this at Bygdo 
and let your imagination build up the splendid pagan picture. 

We leap the Skagerrak and visit Copenhagen, the “Mer- 
chants’ Harbor.” The capital of Denmark is the largest of all 
the northern capitals and contributes to our picture a definite 
touch of cosmopolitanism. Its business activity on Stroget 
(The Stream), which is its main artery, is tremendous; its 
night haunts are innumerable. The most conspicuous of these 
is the vast Wivex Café, where certain delicacies are brought 
to your table on blocks of ice into which a brilliant electric 
light bulb has been frozen, but there are also myriads of in- 
timate little cabarets and boites such as the Zanzi Bar. 

Copenhagen contributes riotous floral beauty from the gar- 
dens of Amager, glorious porcelain from the Royal Porcelain 
Works, and lights and laughter from Tivoli, the doyen of all 
the amusement parks in Europe; but most of all, in my opinion, 
it contributes Bertel Thorvaldsen, the mightiest sculptor of 
the north. You have seen Thorvaldsen’s celebrated Lion of 
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THE MARKET PLACE IN OSLO 
Although Norway’s capital was founded in 1048, it suffered so frequently from fires that few of its buildings date from earlier than the sixteenth 


century. 


Lucerne, but this genius of the chisel should be studied in 
his own city, just as Velasquez should be studied in Madrid, 
El] Greco in Toledo and Rembrandt in Amsterdam. Thorvald- 
sen belongs in Copenhagen. The city appreciates him and 
houses all his important works, in original or in replica, in 
a separate Thorvaldsen Museum. But the best of Thorvaldsen 
is in the Vor Frues Kirke. How rarely, in all Europe, does 
one find really superb statuary in a Protestant Church! Yet 
Thorvaldsen’s Christ in the Vor Frues Kirke is so gloriously 
chiseled, so strong and tender and convincing, that the most 
superficial tourists are caught and held to reverent attention. 
You can see this phenomenon occur, for the church is sure 
to be besieged whenever you go there. 

Copenhagen is called the Chicago of the North, a faintly 
damning title for a city with such a glamorous history, but do 
not let this hold you at bay. It is also called the Athens of 
the North. 

Stockholm is easily 
the loveliest of north- 
ern capitals and there 
are not more than 
two others in Europe 
that rival it. (Yes, I 
mean Budapest and 
Edinburgh.) The 
voice of Stockholm is 
a limpid, aqueous 
voice, for the huge 
fresh lake called Ma- 
lar here empties 
through its narrow 
channel to wash the 
skerries of Stockholm’s 
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NORW AY’S CULTURAL CENTER 


Most of Oslo’s important buildings are found along the Karl Johans Gate, the capital’s 
principal thoroughfare. Oslo University is seen at the left; the National Theatre in the 
center; and one of the modern office buildings at the right. 


This view of the Torvet, or Great Market, shows the Church of Our Savior which was consecrated in 1697. In the center of the square 
is a statue of Christian IV of Denmark who founded the modern town, 


archipelago composed of so many beautiful, wooded islands. 

Stockholm is a very special passion of mine and I can only 
bridle my pen with utmost difficulty. I love this city. I love 
its sparkle and cleanliness and abounding beauty. I love the 
roar and murmur of its many waters, both fresh and salt. I 
love its scurrying white steamers and water-bug ferries, its 
myriads of graceful sailboats, and put-putting motor boats, 
bringing commuters from all directions to the busy business of 
Sweden’s capital. I love its genius for all the arts, from the 
most bizarre creation of Carl Milles’ fertile imagination, to the 
delicate fashionings of its incomparable glassware, made at 
Orrefors, and from Gosta Ekman’s vast dramatic talent to the 
latest crop of Swedish nightingales exported to New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Certain specific things Stockholm adds to her contribution of 
general attractiveness. Most notable of all is the new Town 
Hall which was twenty 
years in building and 
has now thoroughly es- 
tablished itself in the 
affections of all who 
love originality and 
grace in architecture. 
I have heard a com- 
petent American §ar- 
chitect so carried away 
by his enthusiasm that 
he did not hesitate to 
proclaim this building 
the only important 
architectural achieve- 
ment of the twentieth 
century. 


It is, at any rate, a thing 
of utter perfection, and per- 
fectly located on Lake Malar’s 
edge, and it is actually a 
“soing concern.” Stockholim’s 
civic affairs are handled in this 
building, which the brother of 
Sweden’s king partly decor- 
ated. The artistic fame of 
Prince Eugene has not been 
achieved because of his lofty 
station in life but rather in 
spite of it, for it is easy for 
anyone to say, “Oh, he is the 
king’s brother. No wonder 
Stockholm engaged him to 
paint the frescoes.” 

I met this tall, striking, 
democratic prince in his own 
home, and his manner was 
simplicity itself, touched with 
a charming grace that only the 
born aristocrat, in the best 
sense of that word, can ever 
achieve. He is an artist to his 
finger tips, as eager in his pro- 
fession and as faithful to his 
working hours as the most 
earnest art student in Mont- 
parnasse. His princely place in the best-loved royal family 
in Europe is fortuitous. His art is himself. 

Stockholm is one of the best holiday capitals to be found 
in the north or south, or east or west. Like Geneva and Ven- 
ice it cries out to the visitor “Have a good time,” and every- 
one except the determined and conscientious pessimist com- 
plies. To Drottningholm Palace with its astonishingly complete 
theater of the seventeenth century, to Skokloster with its an- 
cient castle, to the glamorous university town of Uppsala with 


THE MARBLE CHURCH 


The huge copper-sheathed dome of Copenhagen’s Frederiks-Kirke 

may be seen from many parts of the city. Though it was begun in 

the eighteenth century, it was not completed until 1874 when a 
wealthy banker supplied the money for the dome. 


the tombs where the Norse 
gods Odin, Thor and Freya, 
lie buried, to Sigtuna, Swe- 
den’s ancient capital, and Satts- 
jobaden its very modern cap- 
ital of summer pleasures 
Stockholm’s visitors betake 
themselves, and mostly by 
boat. All of these trips are 
masterpieces of crinkled water, 
dark forest and crisp air to 
prod the appetite. And cap- 
ping each trip comes the best 
part, the return to Stockholm. 
There are cities made for 
leaving—without regret—and 
cities made for approaching 
with a touch of excitement, no 
matter how familiar the scene. 
I have thus approached Stock- 
holm two dozen times at least, 
and the thrill does not wear 
off. 

If tripping and glorious air 
have stirred a dormant appe- 
tite, please be assured that 
Stockholm’s restaurants, as a 
family, are among the finest on 
earth. I grow lyrical when I 
think of them. Generally, I cannot afford to patronize with 
any regularity Europe’s super-restaurants, those with “atmos- 
phere,” charm and high perfections in cuisine and service. 
Stockholm is different. In a dozen restaurants that meet the 
above requirements one can lunch for half a dollar and dine 
for a dollar, including beverage and tip. These places range 
from the cellar called Den Gyldene Freden, where Bellman, 
the bibulous Bobbie Burns of Sweden, used to sing his songs, 
all the way to the Pagoda on the fifteenth floor of one of 
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DENMARK’S ROY AL PALACE 


From the tower of the church in the picture at the top of this page one may look over Amalienborg Square toward the harbor of Copenhagen 


and the distant shore of Sweden. 


Four palaces of uniform design surround the Amalienborg Square. In one of. them lives the king, two others 


are occupied by members of the royal family, and the fourth contains the coronation room and the rooms of state. 
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NEW ARCHITECTURE IN THE NORTH 


Helsingfors prides itself on its modern buildings, particularly on its new railroad station of Finnish granite at the left, and on the new Diet Build- 


ing in the center. 


At the right is one of Copenhagen’s most striking experiments in new architecture—the tower of the uncompleted Grundvig 


Church, named after one of Denmark’s famous bishops. \ 


Stockholm’s twin skyscrapers. They range from queer, Cluny- 
Museum places like Backahdsten and Brenda Tomten to smart 
and scintillating establishments like Hasselbacken and Opera 
Kallaren. 

My own favorite among them all is a queer up-and-down 
place called Konstnarshuset, the “Artists’ House.” Its cuisine 
is superb, else it could not even win a mention in Stockholm, 
and there is an almost Latin gaiety about the place that strikes 
an unusual note in Scandinavia. One sees in the wall decora- 
tions a vast reclining sow, whose udders prove to be electric 
light buttons. One sees, in another mural, an ardent young 
nymph chasing butterflies. Her butterfly net is the ventilator. 
A steam pipe which threatens to insert an ugly note in the 
decorative scheme become a coconut palm tree with branches 
spread along the ceiling. Monkeys up aloft are throwing coco- 
nuts down at an earnest young pickaninny, whose sole garment 
is a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles. All the patrons are laugh- 
ing in Konstndrshuset, and life is very pleasant. 


The time inevitably comes when one must leave Stockholm, 
and a good way to get it over quickly is by one of the fast 
planes of the Scandinavian Air Express. A good direction is 
due east to Helsingfors, the capital of Finland’s new and in- 
teresting republic. These planes to Finland have an extra- 
ordinary record of safety, having lost no passenger in ten years 
or more of flying. 

To wing high over Stockholm itself gives one a picture that 
is never to be forgotten. Of course the brilliantly wooded parks 
and intricate waterways of the city are a joy when seen from 
any angle, but how many cities on earth can submit their roof- 
tops to close inspection and not blush? Stockholm can. The 
city is utterly immaculate, even when seen by birds and plane- 
flyers. No disorderly debris, the curse of roof tops in many 
lands, can be detected here even with strong Zeiss lenses. 

We wing eastward over Stockholm’s outer skerries, cross the 
shimmering ribbon of the open Baltic, land briefly at Abo, 
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TALLINN FROM THE AIR 


Before it was transferred to the new state of Estonia after the world war, Tallinn—or Reval as it was then called—was one of Russia’s most im- 
portant northern seaports. In this aerial view part of the old fortress of Tompea may be seen at the left; in the center is the ornate Russian cathedral. 
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PRAGUE AT NIGHT 


During special celebrations, floodlights bring out the impressive proportions of the Hradcany, the group of buildings which crown the heights on 
the left bank of the Vltava River at Prague. In the center rise the towers of the cathedral of St. Vitus, flanked by the immense Royal Palace that 
now is occupied by governmental offices. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF PRAGUE 


At the Capital of Czechoslovakia—Cathedrals and Palaces of Old Bohemia— 
Tales of the Past and the Present 


By LOUISE CRANE 


ONG BEFORE the night train from Dresden had deposited 
us at the Masaryk Station, we had ceased to speak, or 
even to think, of our objective as Prague. In our minds 

lingered late afternoon views of the Czechoslovakian country- 
side, every inch of it under cultivation: blossoming hops, pop- 
pies, and whatever it is that bears a purple flower, alternating 
with great patches of wheat, barley and oats, running an amaz- 
ing gamut of color from pale yellow to golden brown. But, 
with the darkness, the busy agricultural present began to re- 
cede before more romantic thoughts, with memories of Sme- 
tana’s opera, and of Libussa, its inspiration, rising uppermost. 
And thus it happened—the night being moonless, and the streets 
more or less deserted, with the. Czechoslovakian populace asleep 
behind drawn blinds—that it was not Prague that was re- 
vealed to us, first of all, but rather a vast and mysterious enter- 
prise sprung from the loins of a gypsy queen of the eighth 
century. 


True, they were tesselated pavements, of the period of the 
Bohemian kings, that swept past us as we sped on our way. 
But we heeded them not. Our vision, encouraged by an open- 
top taxi, was trained on the surrounding hills, where, toward 
the south, lay Vysehrad, the site of Libussa’s castle and the scene 
of her romance with the peasant boy, Premysl. But Libussa, 
the seeress, resented our gaze, perhaps, and dropped a cloak of 
impenetrable darkness over the hillside. Or was it time spread- 
ing its mists, we asked ourselves the next moment, when, in the 
same spot, at a sudden brightening of the heavens characteristic 
of the Prague firmament, the twin spires of SS. Peter and Paul 
stood out against the sky—thereby projecting us forward into 
the fifteenth century, over the ruins-of an original twelfth cen- 
tury structure, and into the period of the late Germanesque 
Gothic. Later, we passed through another transition of time, 
as we stood by the graves of Smetana, Dvorak, Janoushek, and 
other Czechs who have played a distinguished part in history 
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hain 
THE CHARLES BRIDGE 


Gothic towers guard the two approaches to the magnificent Charles 

Bridge across the Vitava. A statue of the monarch who began the 

construction of this bridge in the fourteenth century is seen in the 

right foreground. Charles IV, one of the ablest rulers in Bohemian 

history, founded one of the oldest universities in Europe in Prague, 

and made the citv a center of art and learning for scholars and 
artists from many countries. 


and who are buried in the cemetery adjoining the church. 

We were to learn, eventually, that it is only by such leaps, 
backwards and forwards, that the capital of the new Czecho- 
slovakian Republic is to be assimilated in its entirety. Under 
the spell of the night we accepted them as a matter of course 
and yielded at once to the majestic effect of another group of 
Gothic spires, surmounting a noble row of buildings crowning 
the brow of the highest of the hills, whence they not only com- 
mand the city, but attract its every glance. Toward them the 
driver waved a hand and pronounced the word that spells magic 
in Prague. Sometimes another name, the Castle, is used in or- 
dinary parlance, for the benefit of the poor, benighted stranger. 
But the driver evidently assumed this to be a sort of official 
occasion, and thus it was the authentic “Hradcany!” that we 
heard enunciated with a much aspirated “h” leading off, and a 
sharp “ch” inserted in the middle. 

This, then, was the high spot of Czechoslovakian life today, 
as it has been that of Bohemia since about 1340 when, from a 
fortified hill, it was transformed into a royal residence by the 
Czech King, Charles IV, later Emperor of Germany. But Hrad- 
cany, we found later, is an all-inclusive term. It embraces the 
hill itself, the Cathedral (St. Vitus), the prince-archbishop’s 
palace, the Hall of Knights, and all the buildings in which the 
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affairs of the government are conducted, and which include the 
residence of President Masaryk—than whom, incidentally, we 
were to find no saint or hero of the past regarded with greater 
reverence by the people. 

The building arts of fourteenth century Bohemia not having 
reached the heights of palace construction, Hradcany’s quad- 
rangular court is set around with monuments to the genius of 
famous Italian, French and German architects, sculptors and 
painters, chosen by Charles IV and the rulers of four successive 
centuries. The Vltava River flows past it, and Prague be- 
ing built on both sides of the river, one speaks of the 
right and left banks, as in Paris. On the slopes of the left bank 
is spread out that ascending panorama of red-roofed houses, 
topped by Hradcany, which forms the dominant and instantly 
recognizable view of Prague. Overhead, the grey dome of the 
heavens, streaked with clouds and light, provides a canopy that 
appears to be the work of some celestial scene painter, so ex- 
actly does it suit and enhance the peculiar pictorial character of 
the city. Palaces and houses, whatever the period of their con- 
struction, are of a charming ‘architectural harmony which might 
indeed be mentioned as one of Prague’s leading attributes. Even 
the modern business building is made-to conform to its sur- 
roundings, and one hears much of the attempts of foreign resi- 
dents, at the modernization of their dwellings, running counter 
to a department of the government charged with the preserva- 
tion of old landmarks, The moral of which is, do not come to 
Prague with the idea of purchasing an old palace and of pull- 
ing down walls to make way for something more suited to your 
fancy. Restorations and interior improvements will be quite in 
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RIVER VISTA 


The River Vltava adds immeasurably to the beauty of Prague. Its 

islands have been converted into parks, its embankments are flanked 

by handsome buildings, and its bridges are among the finest in 

Europe. In the summer it is used for fishing, boating and swimming. 
Here we have a glimpse of Prague’s huge opera house. 


order; but you will be permitted to do nothing that would tend 
to destroy the character of the original. 

Thus, among Prague’s hundred—or are they a thousand?— 
towers and other relics of the past, the Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque are to be seen standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, in an artistic amity remarkable to behold. It 
testifies, perhaps, to some subtle genius possessed by the city in 
which the scenes were enacted that led up to the Hussite wars, 
resulting from the execution of John Huss; and to the Thirty 
Years’ War which followed the Hapsburg Rudolph II’s signa- 
ture to the document granting freedom of worship to the 
Protestants. Other wars were centered likewise in and around 
the city, namely, that of the Austrian Succession, when Prague 
was occupied by Bavarians, Saxons and French; and the Seven 
Years’ War, when Frederick the Great was stationed at Kolin, 
just outside the city, which suffered a fortnight’s bombardment 
by the Prussians. Besides these, there were the civil wars that 
provided seats in the hall of fame to Huss, Zizka, Havlicek and 
other patriots, including some twenty-four nobles, who, after 
the historic defeat of Protestant by Catholic forces in the Battle 
of the White Hill, were executed in the square in front of the 
Rathaus. 

It was this defeat, occurring in 1620, that dealt to Bohemian 
liberty the blow from which it did not recover until after the 
Great War; and that brought about the exodus, which the Hus- 
sites had begun two centuries before, of Czechs from Bohemia 
to other parts of the world. It was then, too, that the seat of 
the Bohemian government was removed from Prague to Vienna, 
the Hapsburgs havingbeen in possession of the throne since 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 

The struggles which the Czech spirit has maintained against 
centuries of alien domination are of the very essence of the air 
one breathes in Prague. Liberated now, only to be confronted 
with the problems of a highly complicated present, one of its 
main preoccupations is with the business of welding together a 
nation—with, in short, the fusion of the Czechs and Moravians, 
both enterprising folk, with the Slovakians, who are far more 
backward; the Silesians; and the medieval-minded Ruthenians. 
Among the three latter peoples the signs are not wanting of an 
awakened national spirit, and thus the question of the ultimate 
outcome of the undertaking is one which provides food for 
much and grave speculation. 


Wide World 
THROUGH THE TOWER GATE 


The old tower gateway on the left bank of the Vltava leads into 

the winding streets of “The Little Town.” In the distance are the 

baroque towers of the Jesuit church of St. Nicholas which was 
built in the seventeenth century. 


In the process the advantage, from the economic standpoint, 
at least, lies with the Czechs; Bohemia being endowed with the 
best natural resources, to say nothing of a heritage from the 
Austrian Empire of practically all of the glass, iron, paper and 
textile manufactories, representing about seventy-five per cent 
of the total industries of the Jand. Furthermore, these advan- 


GOTHIC TOWERS IN THE DISTANCE 


The dominant and instantly recognizable view of Prague is that of the spires of St. Vitus Cathedral which may be seen from all parts of the 
city. Like so many famous structures in Prague, it was begun in the fourteenth century by Charles IV. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER 


The Charles Bridge across the Vltava is decorated with a series of statues of saints especially venerated in Prague, including St. John Nepomuk, the 
patron saint of Bohemia. On one of the buttresses, which may be seen at the left, is the only known bronze crucifix bearing a Jewish inscription. 
The words “Holy, Holy, Holy” on a halo of gold were placed there as the penalty for blasphemy by a Jew in 1696. 


tages are given.emphasis by the policy the government has 
adopted of inducing the return of expatriated Czech families to 
whom it proposes the restoration of property rights which had 
been abandoned or seized. And in the meantime, the legacy 
from the Austrian Empire has been not without cost to the 
heirs, the severance having reduced home market consumption 
from 55,000,000 to 14,000,000; while Bohemia’s contact with 
foreign markets is hampered by her inland position. Inevitably, 
therefore, unemployment has set its seal upon the land. 

Little as one may be minded to notice them, these problems 
of the Czechoslovakian present are written in the faces one en- 
counters everywhere, in the shops, on the streets, in the parks, 
and in the trams—notably, as to the latter, in those that lead 
into the country districts. In them one is surrounded by coun- 
tenances, grey-eyed, dull-toned, with none of the ruddiness of 
the German peasant type—the women, with handkerchief- 
covered heads, apparently as hardworked as the men, but more 
vigorous and spirited, and both plainly inclined to. blink un- 
believingly at this thing called liberty, 

No less does the story form the undercurrent which courses 
beneath the fine-featured faces and conventional behavior of 
the habitues of the kavarnas, as the Prague coffee-houses are 
called—kava being coffee. The kavarnas overlook the street 
from the first story, and one finds them vast, roomy places, glass- 
fronted, with upholstered seats along the windows occupied by 
absorbed readers of the leading newspapers and magazines of 
the world—the atmosphere one of ease, comfort, or any like 
term except the German word gemiithlich, which somehow does 
not suggest the more volatile, susceptible Czech. Like the cof- 
fee-houses of Vienna, the kavarnas are the popular after-busi- 
ness-hours clubs of Prague. But they are wider in scope. They 
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are also the restaurants of Prague where meals, and exception- 
ally good meals, are to be had at all hours, but where nothing 
that can be called dining is ever to be seen. The midday meal 
being the important one of the day, business offices allot any- 
where from one and a half to two hours to its absorption. At 
night, the kavarnas are transformed into concert-halls, not many 
of them allowing space for dancing. 

As for the universal claim that the English, German and 
French languages are current coin in the shops, hotels and 
kavarnas, it has been my experience that French is a better 
medium than English, and that German is evaded and yet 
proves, in the end, the most reliable asset of the traveler. In 
proof of which there is the fact that the quaint Austrian saluta- 
tion, “Kuss die Hand!” is the popular form of greeting in 
Prague. The Czech language, newly revived after centuries of 
suppression, is plainly a thing of pride and emotion to the 
Czech. But quite as clearly it is beyond the capacity of the 
foreign larynx to render the sounds demanded by a formidable 
array of consonants to which, by diacritical marks, from two to 
four more are added. 

The call of the past is soon heard above the fascinations of 
present-day life of the city and the shop-lined streets with their 
exhibitions of Bohemian glass and porcelain, of garnet- and 
alexandrite-mounted jewelry, of bright-colored embroideries, 
and the beads and Bata sandals which today spell Czechoslo- 
vakia to women all over the world. On such a day we followed 
the stream of art and industry as it courses at its broadest 
through the Vaclavsky Namesti, Prague’s principal boulevard 
upon which St. Wenceslaus looks forth—a huge, equestrian 
saint in crusader’s garb, mounted on a granite pedestal in front 
of the National Museum, where, besides the busts of celestial 


and mundane heroes, a large 
collection of excavated skele- 
tons, household implements and 
geological specimens of prehis- 
toric Bohemia are on view. 
Incidentally, Wenceslaus — 
in Czech, Vaclav—is a name 
with which one renews pleasant 
and frequent acquaintance in 
Prague. Four of the early kings 
were so named while the saint 
is the patron divinity of Bo- 
hemia; and, in charming addi- 
tion to these, there is the “good 
King Wenceslaus” of the Eng- 
lish Christmas carols, who is de- 
lightfully portrayed in one of 
the chapel frescoes bestowing 
the historic bunch of faggots on 
the poor widow. Prague insists, 
however, that the Wenceslaus of 
the ballad was not a king, but a 
Duke of Bohemia, and that his 
identity must not be confused 
with that of King Wenceslaus 
TV, who succeeded Charles IV, 
and whose sister was the spouse 
of Richard II of England. 
Down the Wenceslaus boule- 
vard, then, the tide carried us 
to the point where it meets an- 


other, by which it is diverted into numberless narrow and twist- 
ing channels which are the streets of the Old Town. The Pri- 
kopi Namesti once was a real stream, or rather the moat that 
ran along the walls surrounding the old town. The great Gothic 
Powder Tower, built in 1475, overarches this busy thorough- 


THE GOLDEN LANE 


IN THE OLD TOWN SQUARE 


The pointed towers of Tyn Church, where John Hu:s preached, dominate the Old Town Square in Prague. 

At the left, on the side of the Old Town Hall, is the famous Apostles Clock, an ingenious mechanism con- 

structed in the fifteenth century to tell the time of day and give the month, day and changes of the 
moon. At the hour of striking, it produces a procession of the apostles and the crowing of a cock. 
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Like so many cultured rulers of his time, Rudolph II sought vainly for the philosopher’s 
stone. The alchemists he invited to Prague to attempt to transmute base metals into 
gold lived in this row of tiny houses near the castle. 


fare at whose edges the Old and the New Town meet. The lat- 
ter, however, we found to be a comparative term, the so-called 
new city being a creation of Charles IV, like practically all of 
the relics of medieval Prague. 

A few steps from the Powder Tower brought us, through 


streets lined with old houses quaintly decorated 
with colored exterior frescoes of religious and 
lighter subjects, to the Old Town Square. There, 
in front of the Rathaus, a silent crowd stood 
staring at the famous Apostles’ Clock, a fif- 
teenth century timepiece warranted to produce, 
at the hour of striking, a procession of the 
Apostles and the crow of a cock. It was not 
my good fortune to witness this spectacle, as the 
clock operates on astronomical time, and I usu- 
ally found myself in the vicinity about midway 
between performances. 

In the middle of the square a guide had 
halted, with his little flock of visitors, and be- 
gun his daily recital, in Czech, of happenings 
with which they seemed as familiar as he. Now 
he was pointing to an upper window, whence 
the town councilors had been flung by the en- 
raged followers of Huss for their sins in having 
agreed to his removal to Constance where, 
eventually, he was burned at the stake. Next 
he led them to the tablet indicating the spot 
where the nobles were execited some two cen- 
turies later—reminding them, doubtless, that 
this event had involved another “defenestra- 
tion,” which occurred at Hradcany, where two 
royal councilors and a protesting secretary were 
hurled from the windows of the council cham- 
ber. After this the party passed into the Tyn 
Church, where Huss and his predeccssors had 
preached, and where, in the high-pitched 
Gothic interior, they would be shown the tomb 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A flower bed surrounds the base of this stork’s 
There are many nests of this kind in 
Holland built especially for storks. Year after 
year the same birds return to the same nests. 


nest. 


EARLY every well- 
seasoned world trav- 
eler who has just 

made his first trip through 
the Netherlands exclaims to 
you: “Why, I thought I had 
seen flowers in Germany, in 
Japan, on our Pacific Coast, 
in Ceylon; but that little 
oasis behind the dykes is 
simply smothered under 
blossoms!” Until after 
three visits there—the last 
one involving extended ex- 
ploration on a bicycle—the 
writer did not comprehend 
this fact to the full, In spring, in mid-summer, in late autumn, 
flowers are the joy, the pride—and also the financial support 
—of a large number of Hollanders. Raised commercially as 
well as privately, displays of Holland’s flowers are one of the 
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COLOR SYMPHONY 


IN HOLLAND 


Through the Tulip Gardens in Spring—Masterpieces of Floriculture 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


outstanding spectacles which no traveler should fail to see. 

But I should have to give March and April the palm. These 
months are bulb-time for the traveler, even though the culture 
and marketing of bulbs occupy about nine-twelfths of the Dutch 
growers year. ne 

He supplies, by airplane and by ‘failroad, nearly half the 
fancy bloom markets of Europe. He is the flower-gardener for 
half the Continent. An incident related to me by a friend last 
year is worth recounting. Almost daily during its spring and 
fall “seasons” flowers are shipped by air to many of the famous 
resorts on the Riviera. One day my friend received a glorious 
bouquet of tulips by airplane mail from Cannes. She thought 
she recognized the unusual variety, so she questioned an Am- 
sterdam dealer. He recognized some of the wrappings; the 
gift was readily identified as part of one shipment which his 
firm had sent to Cannes two days before! 

Four factors are behind this bulb-growing supremacy: Hol- 
land’s climate, its soil, the skill and experience of its growers, 
and—this perhaps sums up the other three in a way—tradition. 
For centuries Holland has been known to flower lovers and “the 


PAINTED FIELDS 


Its climate, its soil and the skill of its growers have made Holland supreme in floriculture. A varicolored tapestry spread over many acres, 
this field of blossoming hyacinths is a character istic bit of Holland’s countryside in the spring. 


TULIPS IN THE SPRING 


About four centuries ago, tulips were introduced into Holland from Constantinople and the Levant. 
there for export alone, while millions of flowers are raised for shipment to European florists as far south as the Riviera. 
blooming with “Grand Duc” tulips, a beautiful variety of brownish red, edged with yellow. 


trade” as the source of the best plant bulbs, despite the fact 
that American floriculturists are attempting on a large scale 
today to supply the home market by influencing a benign gov- 
ernment to restrict in ofie way and another the flood from 
abroad. And, I presume, such crafty practices are not un- 
known in other countries. 

An authority on bulbs tells us that the first bulbous plants 
came long ago from Asia (where they grew wild) to Western 
Europe in the latter part of the sixteenth century and soon 
became popular with the aristocracy; especially so the tulip. 
Tulip collecting was not only soon a fashion, but by 1612 it 
became a passion. “Soon after, even the man-in-the-street 
had become a speculator in tulip bulbs, and many were ruined. 
Between 1634 and 1637, houses and lands, diamonds and pearls, 
cows, horses and carriages were exchanged for a single tulip 
bulb. This craze was stopped by the government in 1637. 
Only one or two varieties of the craze period are still in ex- 
istence but nearly 2,000 named varieties are in cultivation 
throughout the world.” (It should be noted that perhaps more 
than any other flower except the iris, tulips tend naturally to 
“sport,” that is, to produce, inexplicably and unexpectedly, new 
colors, forms and markings. This accounts for the gambling 
fever of the early days. One never knew what choice rarity 
a bulb would throw out, and the market then paid fabulous 
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Today millions of bulbs are cultivated 
This large field is 


prices for innovations. See Dumas’ novel “La Tulipe Noire.” ) 

The tulips, then, started it. The bulb idea grew. The spring 
show nowadays, opening in mid-March and running through 
the cool, rainy days of a Holland April and May, is in variety 
and extent one of earth’s most gorgeous visions. It is worth 
crossing the ocean to see. Quite in the manner of the Japan- 
ese who have their adored Cherry Blossom Festival, Azalea 
Festival, Firefly Week, etc., so the Hollanders have developed 
Bulb Day (though they do not call it just that). A certain 
April day is set; newspapers, automobile clubs, placards, spread 
the announcement; then, when the holiday arrives, gaily 
decorated cars and bicycles—even trains—carry multitudes of 
people out through the great garden spots to worship the love- 
liness. Folk come from distant parts of the nation, and many 
from abroad. Also, and even earlier in spring than this, a 
similar naive ceremony is celebrated with an enthusiasm that 
might seem strange in sophisticated Hollanders. A prize is 
awarded the person who finds the first plover’s egg of the year 
(usually in March) and this is formally presented to the Queen, 
in accordance with an ancient custom whose exact origin is 
doubtful. Plover eggs are a sort of caviar on the spring menu 
of Holland.... 

I have mentioned motor cars as one way of transport to see 
the first flower show. But I beseech you that, if you are over 
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YOUNG 
BULBS 


Before it was 
placed on the 
drying racks in a 
tulip farm, this 
mother bulb was 
cut so as to per- 
mit small bulbs 
to sprout. The in- 
fant bulbs may be 
seen growing by 
the score. 


there, by no means travel in any manner but by bicycle. That 
is Holland’s real vehicle nowadays. Suppose you bicycle with 
me (we could not lack company for there is a cycle in use 
by every two native citizens!) through the bulb-raising regions 
of Holland this spring. You will 
do a lot of talking about that 
trip when you get back home. 

Of course, not all Holland 
raises bulbs. The bulb field re- 
gion forms a long strip of gar- 
den bounded on one side by the 
sea-dunes, natural sandhills 
which guard the coast from the 
hungry waves, and on the other 
by the polders, or reclaimed 
areas. In former days an inner 
range of dunes covered most of 
this long sweep of land now used 
for bulb growing. As the indus- 
try waxed, the sand forming 
these inner dunes was removed 
by hand till the ground level was 
reached at which the bulbs can 
be successfully grown. This 
sandy soil, provided it is well 
manured, is the essential factor 
for cultivating the hyacinths, tu- 
lips, snowdrops, daffodils, cro- 
cuses, narcissi (likewise the tuber-rooted iris clan) which you 
see in endless acres. Here and there the blooming beds still 
look to the visitor as if nothing but beach sand lay under them. 
That is, however, an illusion. Sand alone would be useless. 
The fields are intersected by canals and ditches, so that the 
beds may be properly drained and the necessary fertilizer 
conveyed by water, thus lessening both the work and expense. 
Thick hedges of beech, willow and yew divide the gardens and 
protect the flowers from the cool early winds of the North Sea. 
Every few years the ground is dug over in autumn or in winter, 
by hand or machinery, and in spring is heavily manured. Dur- 
ing the first summer following, a crop of peas or potatoes is 
usually raised, and in the fall the bulbs are planted (as they 
are in the United States). The beds are rectangular and about 
three. feet wide; between each bed is a narrow path. Eight 
or ten bulbs form one row across. In winter the beds are cov- 
ered with reeds, not only as a protection against heavy frost, 
but to prevent the fierce winds from blowing away the sand 
from the bulbs. This covering is taken off early in March— 
and the pageant begins! The great bulb shipments to all the 
world are made at the end of August... . 

We are off! Roundabout Haarlem; at Heemistede, Sassen- 
heim, Overween, Lisse, Bennebroek—these be names to conjure 
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FLOWER MARKET IN AMSTERDAM 


Tulips, peonies, azaleas, iris, hyacinths and all the other flowers 
which Holland produces in such abundance are on sale in 
the flower market in Amsterdam. 


delight from! Intimate and close at hand we ride through a. 
veritable ocean of color. So close, so intimate, so accessible 
are we that we may alight at will and adore and smell every 
bloom we choose. Nay, furthermore, we cannot end our day 
without an armful of blooms being given us freely—for we are 
two of Holland’s foreign guests. If the air is not too boisterous, 
we ride through a panorama of scents as we do through a phan- 
tasmorgoria of sights. We plunge into strata after strata of 
variegated odor. We barely navigate our vehicles safely, so 
intent are we to note and distinguish each difference in shade 
and tint stretching in many places away off to the very limit 
of eyesight. Painters should not uncommonly go insane in 
such an exciting, magical region. Some of the roads in the 
district lie high above the gardens. From these causeways 
(many of them in reality, dikes) the view is beauty surpassing 
itself. The silvery-blue waters of the canals separating the 
farmhouses with their high, thatched roofs, the windmills with 
their sails turning in the breeze, the quaint barges along the 
waterways, give the landscape that fulsome charm which is the 
secret of the “spell of Holland”—a thousandfold intensified in 
spring... . ; 
And there are other sights and scenes which our insatiable 

eyes will devour. We shall see 
peat drying, along wide flat 
trenches where it has been dug. 
Though we are not in Ireland, 
peat is peat, and wherever it is 
found it will burn—after its 
smouldering fashion. . . . Herds. 
of black-and-white cattle, wearing 
the blankets which are necessary 
after their warm wintering in the 
farmhouses, divided from the 
family by a wall partition, dot 
the rectangular, canal-fenced 
‘pastures. Now and then horses 
thus garbed forage in the spring- 
ing grass. Sea gulls will have 
flown in from the not far distant 
waves, and will be searching for 
; insect and swamp food amongst 
Ewing Galloway the cattle’s feet. Skylarks, just 
arrived and in full, ineffable 
song, will be darting up and 


(Continued on page 59) 


STORING | 
BULBS 


After the tulips 
have _ flowered, 
the bulbs are 
gathered and 
stored on racks 
at the tulip farms. 
Damp and dis- 
eased portions are 
cut away and the 
bulbs are thor- 
oughly dried. 
Orient and Occident 


PATTERNS IN 
GREEN 


The gardens of Hol- 
land’s castles possess 
a formal beauty that 
contrasts sharply with 
the gay loveliness of 
the poppy fields and 
the simple gardens of 
the rural homes. In 
this air view of the 
Chateau Welden, the 
precise and ingenious 
art of the horticultur- 
ist is seen at its best. 
The maze at the right 
is particularly inter- 
esting. 


A system of moats 
and canals add to the 
beauty of the grounds 
surrounding the castle 
of Haas near Utrecht. 
Many of Holland’s 
castles date from the 
Middle Ages, but the 
finest were built dur- 
ing the period of Hol- 
land’s commercial 
greatness which lasted 
from the sixteenth to 
the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
K.L. M 


Sheep are sold by hundreds of thousands at the busy market on the outskirts of Aleppo. Nearby may be seen the gravestones of a typical Moslem 
cemetery; in the distance, beyond the flat-roofed city, rises the ancient citadel. 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE DESERT 


Ancient Aleppo as It ls Today —A Mighty Stronghold of the Near East— 
The Meeting Place of Nomad and Tradesman 


By EZRA P. YOUNG 


Photographs by Herman H. Kreider from Orient and Occident 


ALF WAY between sea 
and desert, Aleppo, 
second city in French- 

mandated Syria, still retains 
much that is Oriental in 
spite of Western influences. 
Since Old Testament times its 
position on the main trade 
routes has made it one of the 
chief emporiums in the East. 

Older citizens can remem- 
ber when as many as three 
hundred camel trains, her- 
alded by the deep notes 
of the camel bell, passed 
through its winding streets 
in a single night, carrying 
figs from Smyrna, tobacco 
from Samsun, cotton from 
the Nile, dates from Bagdad, 
rich carpets from Teheran, 
jewels from India. The car- 
avans of those days knew no 
national boundaries, and hesitated at no natural barrier of 
rugged mountain pass or desert tracklessness. 

But today, if you would find the camel, you must seek him 
out in the Moslem quarter, or in some obscure lane in the 
modern city. Only on rare occasions does a caravan bolder 


An Arab, trader of northern 

Syria, this fellow has come to 

Aleppo for the Friday morning 
market. 
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than the rest invade the European quarter, where the proud 
and startled camels find their way blocked by tram cars and 
motors. Thus is the old East forced to bow to the invading 
West. 

To the traveler from the desert, eye-weary from squinting at 
the ever-beckoning mirage, Aleppo’s ancient citadel, floating 
like a great ghostly battleship above the horizon, seems but an- 
other illusion. As one approaches it, however, its massive 
chalk-colored walls and impressive towers gradually change to 
a frowning reality. 

Mohammedan tradition says that Abraham, on his way from 
Mesopotamia, came here in search of the Promised Land. 
Father Abraham, emerging from the heat and monotony of the 
desert, must have looked with favor upon the fertile fields and 
swaying poplar trees, upon the winding river and sloping vine- 
yards of Aleppo. Haleb, the ancient name of the city, is the 
Arabic word for milk, and may be traced back to the cows kept 
by Abraham, for he is said to have distributed milk to the poor 
of the city from the site of the present citadel. 

It is believed that the mound on which the citadel stands 
is of artificial origin and that it is supported by eight thousand 
columns. Among the citadel’s conquerors none has been more 
daring than Tamerlane, who entered through Bab-ul-Hadid 
(the Iron Gate) in 1400 A. D. with a formidable army of 50,000 
to march boldly up the hill and wrest the old fortress from 
the Syrians. But to scale the walls he was forced to sacrifice 
ten thousand of his men who were hurled into the moat, and 
whose mutilated bodies served as a human bridge over which 


the remainder of the host stormed the walls. 

Veteran of fire and earthquake, besieged by 
Christian and barbarian, occupied in turn by 
Egyptian, Persian, Arab, Syrian, Turk and, 
more recently by the French, the old fortifica- 
tion still stands as a symbol of military strength 
and a fine expression of Arab architecture. On 
this site stood the ancient town of Beroea, rem- 
nants of which remained down to the year 
1822. But now the only inhabitants of the cita- 
del are Senegalese troops of the French Foreign 
Legion, who relieve you of your cameras at the 
gate, then escort you to the top of the minaret 
whence you get a magnificent view of the city 
and the whole surrounding country, including 
the Amanus Mountains to the west and the 
Euphrates valley to the east. 

Immediately beneath you lie the flat, mean- 
dering, grass-grown rooms of the covered ba- 
zaar, where sheep graze without thought of the 
death sentence that hangs over them as chatter- 
ing merchants bargain over their sale. The 
monotony of this maze of roofs is broken here 
and there by slender minarets and traces of 
streets, narrow slits in the city when seen from 


Arab military architecture in the Near East. 


THE CITADEL 


Despite centuries of warfare, the citadel at Aleppo remains one of the most impressive examples 
L r Egyptians, Persians, Arabs, Syrians and Turks have « 
tured and held this stronghold at various periods. Today the citadel is in the hands of the troops 


the French Foreign Legion. 


bazaar, with its lights and shadows, its color 
and pulsating life, is its very soul—that which 
makes it distinctive from every other large 
town in this part of Asia. After passing through 
its tortuous ways a traveler described it more 
aptly than he realized as a “living museum.” 
From a well-paved European thoroughfare one 
enters an obscure cobbled way to find oneself 
suddenly in the heart of the Orient. Aleppo’s 
bazaar has characteristics which can not be 
found in old Stamboul or Damascus; perhaps 
the only thing they have in common is the in- 
evitable smell which is a conglomerate of new 
leather, fresh pastry, frying meat, tarnished 
brass, burning kindling, rare rugs, ancient 
spices, overripe fruits, musty books, human 
sweat, and the sundry unmentionables which 
one finds under foot in all Oriental towns. 
Just when you feel you have captured the es- 
sence of the place it evades you, and still you 
wonder how this disorderly, sprawling mass of 
old buildings with its endless cobbled streets, 
has enslaved you. Turn your eye toward the 
narrow street in front of you, and its minia- 
ture shops, none more than five or six feet wide. 


From an old print Notice those suave merchants, squatting indif- 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Aleppo was an important commercial link between the Far 

East and Great Britain and other European countries. Through its gates passed the silks or bom- 

bazines of Bambyce, the textiles of Mozul and many other Oriental luxuries. The first blow at this trade 

was struck by the discovery of the Cape route to India; the second by the opening of the land route 
through Egypt to the Red Sea; and the last by the building of the Suez Canal. 


ferently on frayed Persian carpets, sucking 
dreamily on the long hoses of their bubble 
pipes with a studied disregard for possible cus- 


this height, radiating from the citadel only to become lost in 
the confusion of markets, mosques, and khans. Away to the 
north lies Abu Bekir, the dervish monastery, whose swaying 
cypresses stand sentinel over the city; to the east are the 
undulating hills which form the granary of North Syria. To 
the west, beyond Bab-Antakiye (the Antioch Gate), is the 
valley in which the Crusaders, starved and wearied, lay en- 
camped, gathering their scattered forces for a last desperate 
attack upon the city. And on every side, like the spokes of 
a wheel with its axis at the citadel, the old caravan trails point 
toward inner Asia, 

If the ancient citadel is the eye of Aleppo, the covered 


tomers passing in the street. Here you have 

the setting for a most colorful and exotic 
pageant. Long shafts of light thrust themselves through square 
vents in the vaulted roof of the bazaar, penetrating the cool 
recesses of the tunnel-like street, here to reveal the brilliant 
colors of the silk merchant, there the shining side of a steam- 
ing samovar, yonder the quiet richness of a Bokhara. 

Or perhaps you are entranced with watching the characters 
in this drama of life as they pass. Moslem boys, Koran in 
hand loitering through the market on their way from the 
medresseh (religious school) in the Great Mosque; tall Kurd- 
ish mothers, modern madonnas, with sleepy babies strapped 
papoose-fashion on their backs, coming from the fields; a skil- 
ful peddler balancing upon his head an entire meal spread 


MINARET AND ARCHW AY 


Many mosques indicate the prosperity which Aleppo enjoyed when 

it was one of the great trading centers of the Near East and one of 

the most powerful cities of the. Moslem world. This view near the 

foot of the citadel shows one of the many streets which radiute 
therefrom to all parts of the city. 


over a circular tray; a little procession consisting of a Bedouin 
shepherd and his entire household plus livestock, with his 
wife bringing up the rear as she urges on an unwilling donkey 
at the point of an umbrella; bold young Bedouin dandies 
strolling staff-in-hand four or five abreast, with utter disre- 
gard for other pedestrians who must hug the walls to let 
them pass; proud camels bearing their swaying loads, their 
drivers peasants from Antioch whose long striped skirts, gold- 
embroidered coats and rope-bound headgear give meaning to 
the story of Joseph’s coat of many colors; a little knot of 
sheiks, with their unmistakable headdress, keeping a rendez- 
vous with their city cousins; a conservative Moslem housewife 
slipping quietly along through the shadows, lifting her veil to 
peer timidly into the more attractive shops; a naked beggar boy 
groveling along on all fours, led by a patron with a tin cup 
while the cripple calls down blessings on the generous; the 
fine old face of a hoja, fresh from prayers at the mosque, soft- 
ening our impressions of a hard-visaged race. This pageant is 
the soul of Aleppo, a museum come to life. 

The Arab is naturally poised and stolid, but he can become 
amused or infuriated at the slightest provocation. Sit quietly 
in that little hole-in-the-wall coffee-house and you may be 
quickly startled out of your reveries by a sudden uproar in the 
streets. The tide of life stops flowing; in an instant the nar- 
row street is choked with curious humanity. From the center 
of the shouting, milling crowd, two combatants emerge, strug- 
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gling to break away from their restraining friends, meanwhile 
firing insults at each other with the rapidity of machine guns. 
In the hand of one is a torn silk handkerchief which at the 
outset of the fray was a thing of beauty. This apparently is 
the bone of contention. 

“May Allah strike me blind! The infidel offers me a ‘little 
flea’ (half-cent) for this beautiful creation! Who ever heard 
of such blasphemy?” There is a hurt look on the merchant’s 
face as he appeals to the audience for sympathy. Nevertheless 
the customer still retains his end of the handkerchief and shakes 
his fist dangerously near the shop-keeper’s nose as he insists 
on his rights. 

“Fool that I am, I am a disgrace to my grandmother for 
having given you a ‘big flea’ (one cent). I might know that 


once it passed your hand I should never see the change. Rob- 
ber, unbeliever, betrayer of the innocent, give me my just 
change, lest Allah visit thee with destruction!” 
“Offer him one little flea and a metallique,” is the inspired 
suggestion of a peacemaker in the crowd. 
“May Allah show me the way to Paradise! 


So be it, and 


THE GREAT MOSQUE 


In Aleppo, as in so many Oriental cities, the approach to the finest 

mosque must be made through narrow thoroughfares which disguise 

its beauty and its size. The Great Mosque of Aleppo is said to be 

built on the site of a church erected by the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great. 


no more generous offer was ever made in the covered market 
of Aleppo.” 

The crowd closes in, sensing drama. 

“Alas! Traitor that I am to my honorable profession, I give 
it to you for one big flea that they may say in the coffee- 
houses, ‘Harun Rasheet is a fair merchant and magnanimous,’ 
and that you, when you promenade, may be the envy of the 


PEASANT TRADERS 


These two peasants from the plains of. Antioch are exchanging local 

gossip while waiting for the opening of the Friday morning market. 

They wear the handsomely embroidered jackets and baggy trousers 
peculiar to the men of North Syria and Southern Turkey. 


city with this glorious creation of the gods for an ornament 
in your sash!” 

The villager’s voice is raised in righteous anger. “Thou son 
of a donkey, thou robber of pilgrims to Mecca, thou miser! 
Let it be one ‘little flea and a metallique,’ and may Allah for- 
give thy transgressions.” 

“Hear, hear! For shame, son; for shame, beardless one,” 
from an audience now completely on the side of the harassed 
merchant. With the crowd turned upon him the youth be- 
comes even more infuriated, and only awe of a white beard 
and an unruffled dignity, found so often in the old men of the 
East, keeps him from striking the old man. There is a proverb 
which runs, “When an Arab strikes a blow it is a sign that 
he has run out of words.” Seeing the young man speechless 
and sensing agreement, the crowd melts away, just as the two 
shake hands over the bargain. 

What you can see from the street of the Antioch Gate is 
scarcely worth a special trip unless you prepare to do some 


ENTERTAINING HIS CLIENTS 


The Syrian is a subtle trader and a master of indirection and 

flattery. A genial chat accompanied by many glasses of tea, cigarettes 

or well-laden narghili always precedes the actual discussion of vulgar 

commercial matters. This merchant is entertaining two buyers 
from the country. 


climbing over crumbling walls and a bit of trespassing through 
Moslem courtyards. First, the interpreter must be sent ahead 
to warn the women of the household of your approach. Some 
old lady, whose curiosity to see foreigners outruns her prudence, 
lingers in a doorway much to the discomfort of your guide, 
who considers it “extremely modern.” Here you are able to 
see not only Bab-Antakiye from the best angle but you also 
have a hbird’s-eye view of the city with its slim pencil-like 
minarets accentuating the flatness of Oriental roofs. Here also 
you will be able to walk on a rock-strewn roof under the shadow 
of the old city wall, with the picturesque lean-to tents of the 
Kurdish city dwellers, the migrant laborers of the Near East, 
lending a modern touch to an old-world atmosphere. 

This substantial old gate with its massive stone archway 
has an attractive combination of strength with simplicity of 
line that is characteristic of Arab architecture. Antioch Gate 
was often the scene of stormy assaults by Crusader and Turk, 
Arab and Egyptian. Now its massive iron door is forever ajar 


GLIMPSES OF THE ARAB CITY 


The archway at the left leads into the courtyard of the Vizier Khan, the oldest caravanserai in the city of Aleppo. In the center is a view of the 
interior of the Great Mosque where the body of the father of St. John the Baptist is said to be buried. At the right is the wool bazaar, a typical 
section of those cool, dark arcades, extending for approximately five miles, in which the shops of the Arab city are located. 
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and given over to the peacetime service of admitting farmers 
and merchants to their bargaining in the covered bazaar. Once 
the goal of Jew and proselytizing Christian from Antioch, Bab- 
Antakiye now hangs on rusty hinges, its vaulted and cobwebbed 
roof echoing the shrill voices of Arab boys at play. 

Between the Street of the Money Changers and the Street 
of the Saddle-Makers there is an obscure door which leads off 
the covered market into the courtyard of the Great Mosque 
(the Mosque of Zachariah), at one time supposed to have been 
the site of a church built by the Empress Helena. This mosque 
is unusual in that Christians may enter along with their Mos- 
lem brothers at the time of prayer provided they remove their 
shoes and wear slippers for the march across the marble court- 
yard to the Holy of Holies. 

Of all the sights in Aleppo the Sukh Juma, or Friday morn- 
ing market, is the most distinctively Oriental. In fact it is 
very seldom that a foreigner even appears here unless it be 
for trade, because at the time the élite are sitting down to 
petit déjeuner the Sukh Juma is at its height. On your first 
Friday in Aleppo you will want to visit this open air market 
among the fine old mosques in the Moslem quarter, there to 
see the Arab in his native haunts. It is a little like the coun- 
try fair in America, without balloon ascension and without 
Wild West show. The merciuants from the covered bazaar, 
closed on Fridays for religious reasons, move their cheaper 
wares. the night before and display them temptingly in every 
corner of the fresh-air market. Customers begin arriving be- 
fore dawn, some of them having traveled since the preceding 
evening from distant villages. The market which has opened 
quietly becomes an ever-increasing bedlam of gutteral Arabic, 
the cries of frightened beasts and fowl, and the weird under- 
tones of Eastern musical instruments. 

Here you will have your first introduction into the mysteries 
of the Arab Insured-Deposit Savings Bank. Western ingenuity 
has frequently led to the use of the sock; the Bedouin, on the 


other hand, discourages “runs” on his bank by making his 
funds as inaccessible as possible. His hard-earned petit-barg- 
hout (little flea) goes inside his girdle, so that every time he 
makes a purchase he must unravel the long sash wrapped many 
times around his waist, and must dive down into the inside 
pocket of his baggy trousers, in the farthest reaches of which 
he keeps all his worldly coin. 

In the East the meals-at-all-hours restaurant is always pop- 
ular, for the Oriental is no respecter of time or place when 
the inner man calls. The Sukh Juma open-air lunch room is 
really a series of stoves, or grills, where greasy cooks officiate, 
surrounded by low tables where an impatient clientéle sits on 
low stools waiting for the coveted mutton sandwich, Long 
before you reach the Friday Market you can identify its lo- 
cation by the aroma of frying meats and onions. The most 
sought-after delicacy is the kebab (roast lamb) sandwich made 
of long strips of meat roasted slowly over charcoal embers. 
These strips of meat, still crackling, are rolled up inside huge 
sheets of flat bread and glorified with a generous sprinkling 
of garlic. In the Sukh Juma you still see preserved the old 
Orient which is fast passing. You see the Arab where he is 
most at home: bargaining, swearing, quarreling, eating, and at 
all times a very childish and likable person. * 

But modern transportation has taken a great deal of the 
romance out of the life of the Arab peasant. The convertible 
truck is slowly but surely displacing the slower-moving but 
more picturesque caravan. Thus many a modern shepherd ar- 
rives at the sheep market at the edge of the city by truck, 
packed in with a dozen of his neighbors while his frightened 
flock struggles to keep its footing atop this careening gasoline- 
fed ship of the desert. Wool is the chief product for expor- 
tation from Aleppo, but frost and drought sometimes diminish 
the year’s clip by as much as forty percent. One unfortunate 
herdsman from Bagdad not long ago started out for the coast 

(Continued on page 54) 


PANORAMA OF ALEPPO 


Situated on a fertile plain at the edge of the desert, Aleppo since ancient times has been the great gathering place of caravans passing from Syria 
to Mesopotamia, Bagdad and the kingdoms of Persia and India. For centuries, wars, earthquakes and plagues were unable completely to destroy 
its prosperity which did not begin to decline seriously until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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AN ALBUM OF 
EUROPEAN VISTAS 


A Pictorial Tour of Europe— 
From Scotland to the Mediterranean 


THE NELSON MONUMENT IN LONDON 


Dominating Trafalgar Square and guarded by four 
lions, rises the Nelson monument. From his lofty 
height, Nelson looks proudly down historic White- 
hall to that other monument to England’s illus- 
trious dead—the Cenotaph—before which even 
today every Briton bares his head in passing. The 
delicate spire of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields tells the 
destitute of London that here they may find refuge. 


TOWERS OF WARWICK CASTLE 


Built in the eleventh century on the site of a 
fortress which Aethelflaed, eldest daughter of 
Alfred the Great, erected to protect the early set- 
tlement of Warrewyk against the Danes, little 
remains of the original Warwick Castle save part 
of the ancient walls and the battlemented towers 
of the fourteenth century. In the quiet waters 
below we can see in endless procession, if we 
look, the history of that “blessed little isle called 
England.” 


IN THE HEART OF EDINBURGH 


Ugly railroad tracks which might have marred 
the beauty of the capital of Scotland have been 
covered over with the most entrancing gardens in 
the world. Arthur’s Seat is seen in the distance, 
while in the opposite direction the streets of the 
old town struggle up the steep sides of the 
volcanic rock on which the Castle stands, their 
names a lesson from the pages of Scotland's 
bloody history. 
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THE MATTERHORN 


The Matterhorn towers impressively over the village of Zermatt. 

However, this peak is not as inaccessible as it appears. The Matter- 

horn is climbed in summer from Zermatt by a great number of 
mountaineers; of course with experienced guides only. 


Photo E. Gyger 
ZURICH 


Zurich, called Turicum by the Romans, is the most populous and 

the most important city in Switzerland. It enjoys a wonderful situa- 

tion on the north end of the lake with the snow-capped Alps in the 
distance. 


LAKE LUGANO 


There is a rugged peace in this jagged Monte San Salvatore which 
serves'as a background to the still waters of Lugano and the lush 
vegetation on its shores, 


Photo Ch. Schiefer 


THE JUNGFRAU 


Majestic and aloof, the Jungfrau with her attendant hosts of white- 
robed peaks invites the tourists in summer and winter. A railway 
carries visitors to Jungfraujoch (11,340 feet above sea level). 


Photo Nikles 


ST. MORITZ 


It is easy to understand why St. Moritz has 

come a mecca for tourists, especially those 1 

have been lucky enough to see it in the mo 

of roses. Mineral baths, a jewelled lake, swe 

ing hillsides studded with evergreens, and ab 

the eternal enchantment of snow-clad mounta 
are among its attractions. 


Photo A. Stei 


VEVEY AND LAKE GENEVA 


Like a fragile and ethereal back-drop on ah 

enly stage, the mountains to the south cut 

the blue waters of Lake Geneva, while Ve 

scene of Rousseau’s “Nouvelle Heéldise” revel 
the magic’ of returning spring. 
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MONACO AND NICE 


Whether you look across an inlet in the harbor to Nice, 
the Nicaea of the ancients and the birthplace of Gari- 
baldi, or from the hills behind to the glistening houses 
of Monaco, there is no escaping the thrill of this Cote 
dAzur, so rightly named, for the whiteness of the build- 
ings and the brilliant vegetation only intensify the 
azure blue of the water reflecting a cloudless sky. 


In such a home as this lives the French peasant whose 
thrift, industry and simple virtues have made France the 
self-sufficient country she is today. 


THE HARBOR AT CANNES 


It is but a short excursion across the bay of Cannes to the Isle Sainte Marguerite where the Man with the Iron 


Mask was kept a prisoner for years. 


Those who prefer beauty to grim memories should take the road to 


Grasse where perfume is made from the flowers which cover the hillsides of this mountain town high above the 


The pardons of Brittany are a survival of the 
ancient Feasts of the Dead and for over two 
hundred years they have remained virtually un- 
changed. Pardons are held at many shrines 
throughout Brittany during the year but few are 
more impressive than that of Ste. Anne-de-la-Palue. 


Mediterranean. 


In 1592 Henri IV, in his religious zeal, besieged 

and ruined the once prosperous town of Provins 

whose decadence had begun during the wars with 

the English in the fifteenth century. One of the 

few reminders of its controversial place in history 

is an ancient keep, called Caesar’s Tower, built in 
the twelfth century. 


Even the most indifferent tourist will wuncon- 

sciously recall the salient points in Napoleon’s life 

merely by wandering through the streets of 

Ajaccio in Corsica and reading their names. The 

charm of Ajaccio, however, lies in its magnificent 

setting, its luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation and 
its fascinating market. 


PANORAMA OF LAKE GARDA 


The steep grey limestone crags of Monte Baldo 
on the eastern side of the lake contrast strongly 
with the rich vegetation on the western and 
southern shores. The lovely promontory of 
Sermione at the southern end was a favorite 
residence of Catullus. The large ruins of a — 
Roman villa on the promontory belong to 

the imperial period. . 
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THE VATICAN CITY IN ROME 


In Roman times, Vatican Hill was occupied by 
villas and gardens and probably took its name 
from the vaticinia which were pronounced — 
there in the neighborhood of a famous temple | 
to Apollo. By the time of Nero it had begun 
to occupy a place in world history, and it was | 
on this hill that the Christians who were ac- | 
cused of having caused the burning of Rome | 
were martyred. The coming of the Reforma- | 
tion presaged the end of the vast temporal — 
power of the popes, but the Vatican still houses 
immortal proof of the former glory of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 


VESUVIUS AND THE BAY OF NAPLES 


The serenity and beauty of this incomparable scene linger forever in the 

hearts of those who have seen the tiny sailboats with their colored sails, 

have watched the smoke curling lazily up from Vesuvius to hover in clouds 

about its head, and have heard the lingering tones of the Neapolitan street 
singer’s voice in the dusk. 


A PATRICIAN’S HOME 


The Casa del Fauna is the most sumptuous of any of the lovely villas s 
far excavated in Pompeii. The mosaics have been taken from the wal 
to the safe refuge of the museum in Naples and the statue of the faui 
from which it takes its name, has been replaced by a copy, but the ruir 
of the house still stand, a record of gracious living long ago under sunm 


skies. 


MEDIEVAL SIENA 


Besides the charm of its crooked, hilly streets, with church towers framed 
against the sky by magnificent arches, and the fame of its Duomo, Siena is 
noted throughout Europe today for its horse races, the Palio delle Contrade. 
These races date from the seventeenth century and are held in the curious 
and historic Piazza del Campo (now Vittorio Emanuele) in commemoration 


of victories and in honor of the Virgin Mary. 


VENETIAN VISTA 


Although the Chiesa dei Frari is the largest church in Venice after S 

Mark's, Venice will weave its charm on the average visitor through its sti 

romantic gondolas and gracefully arched bridges over peaceful cana 
which the modern motor boat has not yet desecrated. 


SWITZERLAND 


DONT LET THE CAMERA 
SAUOW IT TO YOU— 


SEE VT YOURSELF AT 
REDUCED PRICES 
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FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO 
YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE TO 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SAILINGS WEEKLY: 


New Low Rates 
Until April 30, you can make the round trip 
for as little as $151 (Tourist Class)... British 
ports. And here also you'll find accommoda- 
tions modern... American! Note that these 
four great U.S. Liners provide weekly sail- 
ings toCobh, Plymouth, Havreand Hamburg: 


Fastest Cabin Liners A float 


S. S. WASHINGTON .. . sailing 


: March 13; April 10; May 8 
Ss. S. MANHATTAN... sailing 
. March 27; April 24; May 22 
And their Fleet Sisters 


PRES. HARDING .... sailing 
March 6; April 3; May 1 


PRES. ROOSEVELT... sailing 
~~ March 20; April 17; May 15 


Any United States Lines office will gladly 


_ lend you their aid in arranging a trip to 
_ California via the Panama Pacific Line, 


largest ships. New low fares. 
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SAIL AMERICAN! —FOR THE COMFORTS, 
THE LUXURIES, 8O TYPICALLY AMERICAN 


T’S in a big room, this big, deep, real 

bed equipped with Simmons Beautyrest 
mattress. Adjoining is the modern bath- 
room (shower and toilet). Thick-pile car- 
pet covers the floor. Several soft chairs 
mutely invite. An attractive room, a lux- 
urious room, an American room. 


But back to this real, American bed. 
The sort of bed you really slumber in. 
With lots of room for comfortable turn- 
ings and stretching . . . and lots of soft 
depth to ease away tiredness. 


In a way this modern American bed is 
typical of all things offered you on your 
own American ships . . . extra comfort, 
extra luxury, extra good times... all 
in keeping with the American standard of 
living. Roosevelt Steamship Company, 


Inc., Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Offices and agents everywhere. 
Your travel agent knows the Manhattan 
and Washington. Ask him about the great 
value they offer! 


appy are the travelers who choose 
Italian Line. Sunny and cheerful are their 
days at sea. . . warm and colorful are 
their surroundings . . . brilliant is the 
company they keep on the smooth and 


smart Southern Route! 


UN SHINES ON 


Known to the world for its ‘sun-ships,” the 
modern Italian Marine makes the most of gentle 
waters and laughing skies .. . building its vessels 
for golden open-air crossings . . . decorating 
them with taste . . . operating them with the 
skill characteristic of modern Italian enterprise 


on land or sea. 


Take your passage in any Italian ship. The Rex, 


world’s fastest liner . . . the Conte di Savoia, 
: only gyro-stabilized liner . . . the Roma, orig- 
inal “Lido vessel” . . . the Cosulich liners 


Saturnia and Vulcania, each with a whole deck 


of verandah suites . . . or the de luxe Conte 
Grande. All offer the famous Lido deck-life, 


with alert service, delectable meals and 1,000 or 


1? 


more extra cruising miles “east of Gibraltar 


Apply to your TOURIST AGENT 


for reservations and illustrated literature or to our nearest office. 

ew York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut Street; 
Boston: 86 Arlington Street; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union 
Trust Building; Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue; San 
Francisco: 386 Post Street; New Orleans: 1806 American 
Bank Building; Montreal: Architect Building, 1133 Beaver Hall 
Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 
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Provence ... the very word is sun and song! .. . the beauty 


‘of Greece, the majesty of Rome, the glamor of the Middle 


Ages with their castles and knights, troubadours and Courts 
of Love... here is the lotus land where people from grey skies 
forget their cares and their caution, and live for each day as 
it comes! w Wander through Nimes and catch your breath 
at pure perfection in the Maison Carrée ... stand in the 
arena at Arles and hear the roar of the crowd, when Caesar 


ruled the world... follow the legions under the mighty 
Arch of Triumph at Orange ... walk up a cobbled road at 
Carcassonne with its fifty-two towers and double walls to keep © 


the enemy tamed... . live on in the Middle Ages at Avignon 
and hear Petrarch sing of love for his fair Provencale Laura 
. . . adventure out on the vast spaces of the Camargue, 


where a “wild west” country floats in an ocean of light 
_-w Provence is something special, in an age where so much 
has changed ... your local Travel Agent is waiting to plan 
your trip and furnish tickets ... at no extra cost to you. 


THE RAILWAYS OF 


FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


 Conabion Reif ... VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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39% LESS OCEAN — 


1927 MILES OPEN) OCEAN’ 


\} 


N 
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WHAT 39% LESS OCEAN MEANS IN TRAVEL COMFORT 


Two full days of sheltered-water comfort and picture- 
book St. Lawrence scenery ... time to meet your ship- 
mates, play and dance, and get your sea-legs before you 
reach the sea. Then just a short dash across the ocean to 
Europe. Frequent sailings from Québec beginning April 

. on the famous Empress of Britain or Empress of 


Australia ... from Montreal on the luxurious but less 
expensive * ‘TDuchesses or the low-cost, comfortable 
“Mont” ships. Get travel-time map and bulletin of all- 
expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules from 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, Montreal and other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


CAVALCADE OF THE CLOUDS 


For hundreds of years man studied the problem of flight, using kites, windmills, balloons, parachutes and gliders. Brave experiments, however, 
brought few practical results until the light gasoline engine was invented. By using the gasoline engine on a rigid, heavier-than-air machine, the 


Wright brothers opened at last the aerial highways to man. 


KITTY HAWK—CRADLE OF THE AIRPLANE 


Where the Wright Brothers Triumphed—Exploring the Carolina Banks 


TRETCHING broadly away to the south along the barren 
coast in the northeastern corner of North Carolina, there 
is a region of wind-swept beaches, desolate sand dunes and 

impenetrable thickets of gnarled beach myrtle and youpon. The 


eastward edge of this lonely 
land is forever pounded by the 
great combers that sweep in 
from the broad Atlantic, while 
to the westward are the great 
sounds of the Carolina coast, 
Currituck, Albemarle and 
Pamlico. It is a country 
where coast guard stations line 
the stormy shores, and where, 
until recently, there has been 
little change since Sir Walter 
Raleigh sailed into Albemarle 
Sound and his settlers erected 
their first rude huts on the 
shores of Roanoke Island, just 
a short ways to the south. 
For nearly a hundred miles 
this brooding beach country 
‘forms the easternmost boun- 
dary of the Old North State 
and for scores of years it has 
been called the “Carolina 
Banks.” Little fishing villages, 
with their nets and weather- 
beaten houses, dot the majes- 
tic sweep of the beaches, and 


By FRANK A. MONTGOMERY, JR. 


Wide World 


ORVILLE WRIGHT 


The American inventor who was at the controls in the first heavier- 

than-air machine to fly is seen here with a model of the pioneer plane 

which he and his brother built. In contrast, he holds a model of a 

new high speed military pursuit plane—a symbol of the rapid progress 

of aviation during the thirty-two years that have passed since the 
first flight at Kitty Hawk. 


the generations of simple fisherfolk who have been born and 
reared in this isolated section impart a charm that is difficult 
to describe, but very real none the less. 

On the northern fringe of these wide ocean beaches, tucked 


demurely away in a protecting 
belt of hardwoods that march 
defiantly right down into the 
teeth of the shifting dunes, is 
the little village of Kitty 
Hawk. Its few inhabitants 
and fewer houses and stores 
give it little claim to fame, but 
nearby important events have 
taken place. Upon the broad 
flat beach plains a short dis- 
tance south the airplane was 
born, and, as though that in it- 
self were insufficient, Kitty 
Hawk can with truthfulness 
say that Roanoke Island, close 
by, harbored the first white 
settlers on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Having decided to visit the 
cradle of aviation, I found my- 
self slipping rapidly along the 
new highway that leads into 
the region. For an hour or so 
I had been observing things 
that led me to believe I was 
approaching the coast: great 
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IN THE AIR AGAIN 


At a recent celebration in honor of the Wright brothers, one of their 

first planes was taken into the air again for a brief flight. The 

original Wright plane, now in the British Museum, contained in 

crude form all the principal parts essential to a modern plane, in- 

cluding the landing gear and methods of controlling the wing sur- 

faces. The development of the airplane has tended toward increased 
speed, power, size and comfort. 


scuppernong grapevines with their loads of brown fruit, piles of 
bleaching oyster shelis in the yards of some of the gray boarded 
houses, and, occasionally, a winding tidal estuary, with its 
muddy creek of salt water and expanse of yellow-brown marsh 
grass. When I finally pulled in to a tiny filling station along- 
side the highway and asked the slow-voiced attendant how far 
I had to go, I was told that in a “couple o’ miles or so” Id 
come to the mile-long Wright Memorial Bridge across Albe- 
marle Sound and after that, a short piece through the woods 
and down the beach, I would find Kitty Hawk. 

Scarcely five minutes elapsed before I reached the bridge bi- 
secting the broad expanse of Albemarle Sound with its farther- 
est end penetrating the heart of the dark belt of trees on the 
other side like a snow-white arrow. I crossed the sound, pass- 
ing through what is perhaps the heart of the greatest wildfowl 


shooting area in the United States, and found myself coasting 
swiftly along through the brilliantly colored fall woods not far 
from Kitty Hawk. 

Then I passed through the last fringe of the forest, and before 
me stretched the majestic sweep of sand dunes and blue sea 
that was Kitty Hawk beach. Turning southward and following 
the highway along the shore where the booming of the surf 
rose even louder than the roar of my car, I soon reached the 
tiny hamlet that gives its name to the surrounding country. 

In coming to the Kitty Hawk section I was lured by the 
charm of the country, but my main purpose was to see the place 
where Wilbur and Orville Wright had conducted the famous 


ON THE CAROLINA COAST 


The North Carolina coast in the neighborhood of Kitty Hawk is a 

desolate region of treacherous reefs, sand dunes and wind-swept 

beaches. Some of the most powerful lighthouses on the Atlantic 
coast are located in this part of North Carolina. 


experiments which led to that historic first flight of an airplane 
on the morning of December 17, 1903, and to look upon the 
granite memorial erected there by the federal government to 
mark the spot for posterity. 

The next morning, I left the fisherman’s home where I had 
spent the night, and started southward down the broad beach 


THE PIONEER AND ONE OF ITS SUCCESSORS 


Compared with @ giant modern transport plane, the original airplane of the Wright brothers looks as flimsy as a box kite. 


| The Wright machine, 
including the pilot, weighed only seven hundred and fifty pounds and was driven by a twelve horse power motor. : 


road in my car. This highway parallels the At- 
lantic Ocean for several miles and after passing 
several Coast Guard stations, the little town of 
Nag’s Head, and the Wright Memorial, sweeps 
back to the west, crosses a causeway to Roanoke 
Island and winds up to the two island towns of 
Manteo and Wanchese. 

Rounding the great dunes to the east of Kitty 
Hawk I saw the white shaft of the memorial 
perched aloofly upon the crest of the great sand 
dune, Kill Devil Hill. At the base of the ninety- 
five-foot-high hill upon which the memorial is 
situated a flock of goats.and marsh ponies were 
cropping the sere brown beach grass. In a mo- 
ment I had stopped my car and was on my way 
up the broad flight of stone steps that led up 
the side of the verdure-covered hill to the base 
of the shaft. 

Like a great bird with its wings outstretched 
for eager flight this beautiful white shaft domi- 
nates the surrounding countryside. To stand 
at the foot of this monument gazing out over 
the flat, brown plains at its base to the north 
and east, where Wilbur and Orville Wright 
launched their airplane on its first flight, is to 
feel something of the impressiveness of this soli- 
tary spot. I stood there silently for a long time, 
while in my mind’s eye I reviewed the events 
that led up to that stormy day late in 1903 
when man first found his wings. ... 

There were various reasons why the Wright 
brothers, poor young mechanics of Dayton, 
Ohio, in the face of much adverse criticism, 
chose the desolate sandy coastline on the ex- 
treme eastern edge of North Carolina for their 
momentous experiments. For one thing, the 
fact that steady winds of varying velocity were 
to be encountered constantly along the unob- 
structed beaches and plains near the ocean in- 
fluenced them greatly. 

That they would be free from the interfer- 
ence of too inquisitive individuals probably also 
had a bearing on their choice of this location. 
But the fact that wind resistance, a branch of 
aerodynamics carefully studied by the Wrights 
in their theory of flight, was believed by them 
to be the margin between success and failure in 
sustaining an object inthe air, decided the 
brothers. Winds of eighteen miles an hour 
were almost constantly present. 

Accordingly, in 1900, three years before success was to crown 
their efforts, Wilbur and Orville Wright selected a camp near 
Kitty Hawk, between the Atlantic Ocean and Albemarle Sound, 
to conduct their experiments, which were confined almost en- 
tirely to glider flights. Near Kill Devil Hill they anchored a 
glider. They spent hours in the air studying wind resistance, 
balancing and many other problems of flight. These experi- 
ments they continued for many months. 

In the closing days of September, 1903, three months before 
achievement and glory were destined to be within their grasp, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright came back to their camp on the 
sands near Kitty Hawk, in the shadow of Kill Devil Hill. 

They found the great, barnlike structure which served them 
as both hangar and workshop almost completely blown away 
by the northeast winds which had lately been sweeping the 
Carolina coast country. It was necessary to anchor the roof of 
their hangar before finishing touches could be put upon the 
clumsy, boxlike machine of wood and wire and cloth in which 
they were soon to make their historic attempt—the attempt for 


Ewing Galloway 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL 


A handsome granite shaft on Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk commemorates the Wright 

brothers’ first flight in a power-driven plane on December 17, 1903. 

monument, a beacon light flashes one hundred and fifty feet above sea level. The 
monument was built by the United States after designs by Poor and Rodger. 


At the top of the 


which they had been carefully preparing for so many long 
years. 

Dawn came that day on a gray, stormy expanse of ocean and 
deserted beach. Lowering clouds raced overhead, whirled along 
by a twenty-seven-mile-per-hour wind. The somber, sullen 
boom of the surf mingled with the shriller, singing cry of the 
wind as it whipped around the weather-beaten structure which 
housed the frail machine destined to conquer and explore the 
heavens. The brothers looked with misgiving upon the weather 
outside upon arising, but after waiting until 10 o’clock for a 
lull, they decided that despite unfavorable conditions they 
would make the attempt. 

But preparations for the flight, methodical and unhurried, 
were carried forward in the face of the unfavorable weather 
and soon the little forty-foot track of rails that was to serve for 
the airplane’s runway was laid out on a level stretch of sandy 
shore. Willing hands soon lifted the machine from its weather- 
beaten hangar, and as it stood at the upper end of the runway, 
swaying and trembling in the wind, held only by the slender 


(Continued on page 55) 
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RIDING THE WAVES 


Since the days of the old Hawaiian kings, surfboard riding has been 
a favorite sport at Waikiki Beach. At the left, nimble Hawaiians are 
climbing one of the lofty coconut palms. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SUN 


A new roadway zigzags up the side of Haleakala, the world’s largest 

extinct volcano. “The House of the Sun,” as Haleakala is called, 

rises 10,032 feet above the sea on the island of Maui, forming a 

crater whose rim is twenty-one miles in circumference. Within this 

crater the whole island of Manhattan might be placed at a depth 
of two thousand feet. 


News of Hawa 


PALM TREES 
AND VOLCANOES 


Seashore and Mountain in Hawaii 


IN THE HAWAIIAN NATIONAL PARK 


The Hawaiian National Park contains three separate 
areas of land lying in two different islands—the island of 
Hawaii and the island of Maui. At the right, a horse- 
back party is seen exploring the extinct crater of Halea- 
kala on Maui. In the lower picture is an aerial view of 
the fire pit of Kilauea on the island of Hawaii. There is 
a parking place for the automobiles of. the visitors who 
come to see the molten lava which is constantly seeking 
escape over the crater’s edge. 


ROCK MONASTERIES OF ANCIENT CAPPADOCIA 


A Forgotten Religious Community of the Near East—Holy Troglodites of the Middle Ages 


By A. COSTA 


Photographs by the author 


NATURE’S ARCHITECTURE 


Centuries ago, the strange mounds of volcanic rock on the high 

plateau of Cappadocia were excavated to provide monastic cells and 

churches for a community of cenobites. A number of entrances to 

the cells of the monks may be seen carved at various heights inside 

of the rocks. The row of small holes at the right were once used 
Y by the monks as “book cases.” 


N THE heart of Asia Minor, among the mountains near the 
ancient capital of Cappadocia, there is a deep valley full of 
amazing rock-formations in the shape of huge cones, or 

spires, left standing by a process of erosion which wore away 
softer rock surrounding them. The whole region is dominated 
by an extinct volcano, Mt. Argeus. 

On the way from Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia, to the 
town of Urgub, the traveler comes to this valley which cuts a 
high plateau. In it the huge cones of a harder stone are to be 
seen everywhere. These cones, sometimes looking like needles, 
or like huge ant-hills, have the most vivid colors—dead white, 
pink, or chrome yellow. Some of them are plain, while others 
are striped, showing the stratification of the tufa of which they 
are composed. As most of these cones are honeycombed with 
holes, they present the appearance of a dead city once inhab- 
ited by giants. These holes or caverns are not a natural forma- 
tion, but have been carved by the hand of man. 

Most of them are abandoned churches, monasteries or cells, 
and some, especially in the villages of Urgub, Matchan, Oudg- 
Hissar, and Djemil, are houses still inhabited by real troglodyte 
families. These. cones seem to have been excavated and inhab- 
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ited in very remote times. As early as the sixth century after 
Christ, in “The Acts of Saint Hieron,” the caves in Matchan are 
mentioned, and there is also an allusion to them in Leon 
Diacre’s “History of the Reign of Nicephoras Phocas.” As the 
region has very few trees, the population naturally proceeded 
to excavate the very friable stone, which would provide a dwell- 
ing both safe and salubrious, these abodes being cool in the 
summer, and warm during the very rigorous winter of these 
regions. 

The present inhabitants are Turks, but before the exchange 
of the Greek population in 1922 many villages, such as Urgub 
for instance, had a large Greek or Armenian majority. Around 
Gueureme (the Greek Korama) the holes in the cones are 
very numerous. Here they are practically all churches or cells, 
and it is evident that there must have been an important monas- 
tic community there in the Middle Ages. One of these 
churches, called by the peasants The Castle of the Virgins, im- 
plies the existence of a nunnery, too, in the same region. All 
the facades of the rock churches of Cappadocia, and those of 
Urgub in particular, have one feature in common—the scarcity 
of exterior decoration. Some facades are adorned with very 
simple blind arcades, with a horse-shoe arch, some pilasters. 
and a little pediment, while the decoration in its simplicity 
seems very similar to that in the palace of Ctesiphon, and shows 
eastern influence. The doors are often cut like mill-stones, thua 
allowing the monk or hermit inhabiting the cell to be secure 
from the incursions of the Arabs, who were masters of Cilicia 
before the victories of the Emperor Nicephoras Phocas, in 963. 
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A CATHEDRAL OF THE ROCKS 


Designed without by the forces of nature and within by the hand 
of man, the Church of Togale Kilisse contains both the cells of 
monks and the shrine at which they worshipped. 


A NATURAL SPIRE 


Narrow and precipitous ledges lead up to the cells carved near the top of. this pinnacle. These rock monasteries of Cappadocia provided an ideal 
place for the contemplation, the frequent prayers and the reading of Scriptures demanded by the austere founder of Greek Catholic monasticism, 
Basil the Great. The life of the majority of the monks was strictly cenobitical with common prayer seven times a day, common work and common meals. 


The existence of a narthex in practically all the churches is an- 
other important feature. Sometimes it is found at the side of 
the nave, looking then more like a porch, as in Armenia or 
Syria. Quite often tombs are to be found, which have been 
violated; and many of them are tombs of children, thus prov- 
ing the former existence in these regions of a population not 
entirely monastic. y 

The rock churches of Cappadocia can be grouped in four 
series. The first type, very common near Gueureme and appar- 
ently the older, has a rectangular nave with a niche, where the 
altar stands, cut out of the living stone, while the nave is 
vaulted by cutting the stone to form a barrel vault; or some- 
times a flat roof is found. The church is often double; that is, 


having two rectangular naves adjoining. The second group of 
churches also has rectangular naves, with the same barrel vault- 
ing, but with the addition of three apses on the larger side of 
the rectangle. No iconostase (a structure akin to a rood-screen ) 
is to be found, but sometimes, as in very old church designs, 
a low wall divides the nave from the chancel. The third group 
consists of churches built on a cross plan, without columns. A 
cupola is found at the crossing of the arms, and barrel vaulting 
it, the arms of the cross. Finally, the fourth group comprises 
churches likewise built on a cross plan, with columns and 
numerous cupolas. The plan of these churches is very similar 
to Byzantine church architecture of Constantinople of the same 
date, and they appear to be later than the other three groups, 


The shape of the rocks determined the size and position of the 
monks’ cells. This is the porch-like entrance to a cell cut in the 
sheer face of the rock. 


The exterior of the Church of Toqale Kilisse is pictured on a previ- 
ous page. This photograph shows the interior with its crude pillars 
and horseshoe arches carved out of solid rock. 


but most of them are decorated with, very beautiful paintings. 

The sculptured decoration in the interior of these churches 
is simple—the altar, a few columns with very simple capitals, 
sometimes crosses showing an iconoclastic influence, and that is 
all. The painted decoration, on the other hand, when it exists, 
is exceedingly rich. The painted designs consist either of red 
zigzags, scrolls, medallions, and crosses, or of figure work, es- 
pecially scenes from the Gospels arranged in panels. These 
mural paintings are not frescoes, but seem rather to have been 
executed by the process of tempera, as in Norman English 
work, It is very difficult to assign a period to these beautiful 
and austere paintings, as they are not signed or dated, but from 
internal evidence we can ascribe them to the ninth, tenth, or 
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eleventh century; sometimes, but very rarely, to a later time. 

The decoration of the church of Tchaouch In can be more 
precisely dated (963-969), for it seems that the church was 
painted while the Byzantine Court was in Cappadocia and we 
know that the Emperor Nicephoras Phocas, with his wife, the 
Empress Theophano, and their two sons stayed in this province 
(the Emperor’s birthplace) during the second half of the tenth 
century, as the Emperor was then fighting the Arabs of Cilicia. 


The mural paintings which adorn the walls of some of the rock 
monasteries portray the saints and scenes from the Gospels. Some 
of them date from the ninth and tenth centuries. 


The walls of this old church, the roof of which has fallen, are 
decorated with crosses and medallions painted in bright red. 


THE VALLEY OF CHURCHES 


The weird appearance of the cone-like rocks is enhanced by vivid colors ranging from dead white and pink to chrome yellow. The extent to which 
some of the oddly shaped rocks were honeycombed with cells is clearly indicated here. At the bottom of the rock on the left is the entrance to 
a church with cells above. The rock at the left has cells all the way up to the summit. 


The decoration of the church seems to have been ordered by 
an Armenian named Mleh, a friend of the Emperor. The 
chapel of Quarche Kilisse can also be dated. It is a later one, 
and an inscription mentioning the Emperor of Nicea, Theodore 
Lascaris, has been found. It is not known whether Cappadocia 
at this time belonged to the Emperor of Nicea (perhaps after 
the victory of Antioch,on the Meander, over the Sultan of Icon- 
ium, by the Emperor Theodore Lascaris in 1212), but in any 
case the Byzantine feeling was still very strong. The church of 
Toqale Kilisse, which is the biggest and most beautiful rock 
church of the region, can also be dated to about the year 1000 
by the style of its lovely paintings. An older church seems to 
have existed, whose nave, with its representation of saints in 


procession, is the only portion now to be seen. A new church, 
like a transept to the older one, was added and was likewise 
adorned with paintings. Large figures boldly drawn on a grey- 
blue background are here visible. There is a curious fact about 
this church; that is, that the spelling of the inscriptions is al- 
ways simplified; O takes the place of W; I is used instead of 
N, and no diphthongs are to be found any more. The iconog- 
raphy of these frescoes in the rock monasteries of Cappadocia 
is really more important than the style of the paintings. 

Very few paintings of the same date are to be found outside 
Cappadocia, and the iconography of the Cappadocian churches 
was destined to dominate France, England, Italy, and even Con- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Department of the Navy 


RUNNING ON THE SURFACE 


The modern submarine is one of the most complicated and most destructive mechanisms afloat. It represents the triumph of long series of experi- 
ments which began crudely in the seventeenth century. The first electrically driven naval submarine, the Gymnote, was launched by France in 1888. 
By 1900 many of the great powers were adding submarines to their naval forces. 


CRUISING IN A SUBMARINE 


Naval Maneuvers Through the Eyes of a Periscope—How a Submarine is Operated 


By MORRIS FRADIN 


VERY reader of “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” 
by Jules Verne has been thrilled by the adventures of 
Monsieur Pierre Aronnax, Ned Land and Conseil aboard 

the submarine Nautilus. Today one of the U. S. Navy’s new 
submarines has the same name as that remarkable craft com- 
manded by the fictitious Captain Nemo. 

The modern Nautilus is lying low in the water at the Sub- 
marine Base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and we are going aboard 
her for an undersea journey—the journey about which every 
reader of Jules Verne has dreamed. 

Waves splash, slap and ripple between the submarine’s round 
hull and the sea-wall. The Nautilus is cigar-shaped, with a 
huge chromium-plated gun mounted near the bow and stern. 
Its length is about that of an ordinary city block. A spool- 
like superstructure rises from the center of the gray whale. 
This is the conning-tower—the “brains” of the submarine— 
and we note the thin shaft of the periscope projecting high 
into the air above the surface navigating bridge. 


The tower is enclosed and contains compasses, chart tables, 


communicating telegraphs, periscope eye-pieces and other con- 
trol mechanisms. It actually corresponds to the captain’s bridge 
aboard ship, and its instruments are duplicated below in the 
control compartment. 

We cross the gangplank and step gingerly onto the gray deck 
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of the Nautilus. A mysterious chill runs along our spines when 
we think that this underseas fighter, this mass of steel with a 
crew of almost a hundred men, can plunge into the depths 
and travel safely like a goldfish swimming in a glass bowl on 
a living-room table. 

An officer steps forward briskly. He salutes. We note the 
four gold stripes on his uniform’s sleeves and the gold oak leaves 
on the visor of his cap. 

“J am Captain Ward. At your service, ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

He glances over the letter which serves as our “Open 
Sesame” to the mysteries of Uncle Sam’s underseas boats, and 
welcomes us pleasantly. Several officers step forward to ex- 
change handshakes and greetings, and the assembled seamen 
receive our collective “Hello!” with answering smiles. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Captain Ward ‘tells us, “we are 
going to start on the underseas cruise immediately.” 

It will be an exciting adventure to us, but merely routine 
duty to him. He turns on his heels, and gives orders to the 
chief executive officer. The young lieutenant-commander snaps 
his gold-striped arm into salute, then scuttles into a manhole 
at our feet. 

“That hatch,” explains Captain Ward, pointing, “leads down 
into the bowels of the Nautilus. All these hatchways have 


springs and lock devices. They 
can be snapped shut and 
sealed hermetically against air 
and water in a few seconds 
before each dive. Speed and 
precision are vital factors on 
a submersible. And our nim- 
ble crew skips up and down 
these ladders monkey-wise, 
proving it. They don’t crash- 
dive to the steel deck below. 
But you land-folk better be 
careful not to slip on the 
rungs.” 

We descend very cautiously, 
as though entering one of the 
electric cable manholes one 
may see open along city 
streets. The Nautilus swallows 
us, and the hatches are shut. 
A heavy, oppressive atmos- 
phere envelops us as we stare 
at each other in the glare of electric lamps. 

A roaring hiss! “The ballast tanks are opened to the sea,” 
says Captain Ward, quite calmly. 

“Then we’re sinking?” startled voices ask. 

“Of course,” replies Ward. “The sea-water in our tanks 
overcomes the buoyancy of the ship, and by adjusting our stern 
elevators, we can dive into the depths, like an airplane plung- 
ing downward. Complete submergence is accomplished in one 
to three minutes.” 

We picture the people on the sea-wall watching the gray 
monster disappear beneath the surface. Their eyes trace the 
black shadow’s path through the green-blue depths, moving 
silently, swiftly, its thin tube streaming through the water, 
trailed by white feathers of foam... 

This mind-picture fades as we begin to feel more comfortable 
in the bowels of the sub, sitting on upholstered lounges around 
a flower-decked table. Our ears can scarcely note the drone of the 
electric motors in the engine room, two compartments removed. 

Just a moment before submerging, we had glimpsed the en- 
gine-room crew operating a mass of leaping machinery. The 
Diesel oil engines spun rapidly, urging the submarine forward 


IN THE HARBOR 


There are several kinds of submarines, but the double hull type is the 

most common. These miracles of marine engineering have good sur- 

face and submerged speeds, high endurance and excellent sea-going 

qualities. They carry. a strong torpedo armament and one four or 
five inch gun. 


at a speed of thirty miles per 
hour. Bells rang and buzzers 
rattled angrily all around us. 
The sailors responded instant- 
ly to the signals with such 
precision that they seemed 
flesh - and - blood robots. We 
carefully made our exit as soon 
as the submarine’s propelling 
force had been switched from 
the Diesel engines to the elec- 
tric motors. 

Captain Ward explains that 
Diesel oil engines are used for 
surface propulsion, but that 
electricity, activated by bhat- 
teries and generators propells 
us underwater at a twenty 
mile clip. 

The tanks are flooded; the 
sea valves are closed. The bow 
and stern horizontal planes 
are leveled out on an even keel at a depth of two hun- 
dred feet, indicated by a pressure gauge. This instrument also 
acts as a vertical compass. 

Cruising thus, beneath the surface in a silent world, the sub- 
marine zooms like a weird dirigible over swarms of fish on the 
sea’s bottom, and slips through marine flower gardens which 
part like bead curtains to permit the steel whale to pass. 

Several of the crew who are off duty gather in the small 
entertainment chamber talking to us, while Captain Ward ex- 
cuses himself to chart the course. Some of the sailors tell us 
stories of life aboard a submarine. Others take advantage of 
their leisure and lie drowsily with their heads pillowed on 
crossed arms. An excellent operatic program, via radio, en- 
tertains us at a depth of two hundred twenty-five feet. We 
nonchalantly pore over books, magazines and papers from 
the submarine’s tiny library, as though cruising underwater 
in a steel ship is part of our daily lives. 

Captain Ward returns to conduct us on a tour of inspection. 
We pass through a steel door into the main control room. The 
atmosphere is hot and stuffy here, despite ventilators and fans 
which change the air constantly, and ordinarily keep it clear, 
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CRUISING IN ROUGH WATER 


In high seas a submarine is washed constantly by the waves and it rolls and pitches more than any other fighting vessel. During war or practise 
‘ : nee : BS EA Rete Z 
operations, the officers must exercise ceaseless vigilance over the complicated system of tanks to keep a submarine in “diving trim.” In escaping 
gun attacks and ramming, every second is vital. 
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sweet and cool. Clocks, dials and gauges glisten along the walls 
and ceilings. A forest of tubes, wire cables and pipes, of levers, 
cranks, valves and wheels spread in a seemingly hopeless mess. 
But each bit of mechanism has a definite purpose. 

Highly skilled sailors manipulate complicated devices, their 
eyes glued to indicator needles, Orders are given and obeyed 
rapidly. An officer stands peering into a shiny, shaft-like tube 
suspended from the ceiling. His hands move projecting rods 
on each side of the periscope: the eye of the submarine. The 
periscope enables underwater vessels to discover, pursue and 
attack their quarry while remaining invisible. 

Captain Ward relieves his subordinate and peeps into the 
instrument. “Fine!” he exclaims, “we’re fifty feet under water.” 
He beckons. “Please form in line here.” 

We line up and each person looks through the periscope, 
while the skipper explains this ingenious contrivance of mirrors 
and lenses, the upper end streaking a tell-tale plume of water 
over the surface of the Pacific Ocean. 

Fifty feet under water!. Yet our “eyes” are perched high in 
the air, looking at the distant shore line. Tiny figures are seen 
walking about on Waikiki Beach, and puffs of smoke ascend 
from a locomotive pulling a long train of cars. It looks like a 
black caterpillar with its head on fire. 

With a slight twist of the periscope focus, the scene shifts 
from the earth to the cloud-studded sky. An airplane circles 


SS der 8; a Oe ce 
DREADNAUGHTS IN ACTION 


These great battleships were photographed during maneuvers off the 
Pacific Coast while they were hurling shells at a floating target. 
Many of these dreadnaughts cost twenty million dollars or more to 
build, but a direct hit below the waterline by an enemy torpedo cost- 
ing about ten thousand dollars would send one of them to the bottom. 


overhead leading a squadron in battle array across the blue 
canopy of heaven. 

A half-turn of the field of focus. Again our “eyes” see the 
water. Battleships, cruisers and destroyers steam across the 
horizon majestically, puffs of flame and smoke spurting from 
their sides at intervals, launching dummy charges at a floating 
target several miles away. Swooping close over the waves, sea- 
gulls pounce on the submarine’s refuse, bobbing up to the sur- 
face run ie 

Suddenly, an officer with ear-phones clamped over his cap, 
snatches off the phones and excitedly reports the dull roar of 
a nearby motorboat. But the ensign is soon reassured by the 
thoughtful skipper. He explains in an aside that the young officer 
is fresh from the Naval Academy on his first submarine cruise, 
like ourselves. Nevertheless the Captain hurries to peep through 
ee pene ne We see a smile crinkle and deepen the lines in 
ris face. 
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TARGET PRACTICE AT SEA 


A gun is mounted on the superstructure of the submarine for use in 

emergencies. Naturally a submarine’s four or five inch gun would 

be useless in a conflict with a battleship, but it may be effective 
against merchant vessels and aircraft. 


He turns back to us. “Just one of the ship’s launches, headed 
for shore with messages from the fleet. But they passed our 
periscope at close range. Guess some smart aleck sailor wanted 
to play Ring-around-a-Rosie with our eyes—or else he didn’t 
realize this block-long ship was at the bottom end of that 
strange rod swimming upright through the water.” He peers 
again into the sights. 

“Look at those rascals,” he exclaims, “laughing and waving 
their hands as they whiz by. Fortunately they didn’t collide 
with the ’scope, or we’d been struck ‘blind.’ ” 

Clamping on the ear-phone, we hear the receding roar of the 
motorboat’s engine, even though we are enclosed in a steel en- 
velope, submerged and moving through fifty feet of ocean. 

On the bow deck of the submarine is the underwater sound 
receiver, which acts as a microphone. It picks up and magni- 
fies sounds of an enemy or ally vessel’s presence, in much the 
same way that a roaring airplane motor attracts attention over- 
head. Looking through the periscope and listening to the sound 
receiver reminds us of a motion picture show. But the watch 
officer resumes his post at the periscope and Captain Ward 
leads us away to luncheon which is served at a well appointed 
dining table. 

‘After the meal, we continue our inspection. Not an inch of 
space is wasted. There are tiny, curtained bunks for the officers. 
There are folding mess-tables for the crew’s meals and tiers 
of shelf-like beds where they sleep. Electric radiators warm 
the chilled air created by immersion in the cold sea-water. 

Hammers are strapped to rounded ceilings in each compart- 
ment. Beneath them are brass plates on which the Morse 
code is engraved. Should the Nautilus sink, the sailors would 
use these hammers to strike out messages on the steel hull which 
could be heard by rescuing divers. 

We shudder involuntarily. “If that should happen,” one 
person asks, “could there be any escape?” Captain Ward grins 
and fingers his chin reflectively. “Well... yes... maybe... .” 

“This ‘lung,’” he takes a strap and bag affair off a hook, “is 
a new rescue device, developed after the disastrous sinking of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S WINTER 
PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Attack on Everest 
by Hugh Ruttledge as the Club’s winter 
publication. The committee feels that it 
has made an unusually happy choice for 
two reasons: first, because Attack on Ev- 
erest is a thrilling record of one of the 
most audacious expeditions of our day 
and an invaluable contribution to the 
literature of exploration; and, second, be- 
cause this story will be particularly in- 
teresting to our subscribers who have 
already read “First Over Everest,” the 
account of that great triumph in aviation 
which was the Club’s popular winter 
publication last year. 

Though daring aviators have flown 
over Everest, no man has yet set foot 
upon its summit. Swept by fierce gales 
that travel a thousand miles across the 
Himalayas, Everest rises above the might- 
iest mountain range on earth to a height 
of nearly six miles. Many brave explor- 
ers have taken up the challenge to climb 
this mountain giant and some have lost 
their lives in the effort. 

In Attack on Everest, the story of the 
latest assault is told by the leader of the 
expedition. Like an army preparing for 
battle the company of explorers laid 
their plans for their campaign against 
the mountain stronghold, In a clear, 
swift-moving narrative, Hugh Ruttledge 
describes the dramatic stages of the battle 
—the choosing of the shock troops, the 
scientific and technical preparations, the 
enlistment of the all-important native 
porters, the conscientious study of the 
terrain, and the establishment of succes- 
sive base camps, higher and higher up 
the flank of Everest. Then comes the 
final drive for the summit; the conflict 
with nature in her cruelest moods; and 
the struggle against glittering walls of 
ice, treacherous glaciers, blinding snow, 
and the terrible monsoon which hurled 
all its fury against the climbers at the 
most critical moment in the fight. 

How does it feel to climb within a 
scant thousand feet of the world’s high- 
est peak? To stand on the highest spot 
ever reached by man? What are the lim- 
its of human strength and endurance? 
What thrills and terrors did the moun- 
taineers experience as they traversed the 


(pBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of. our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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mighty Rongbuk glacier, as they scaled 
the icy cliffs of the North Col, as they 
risked death fighting their way foot by 
foot up perilous escarpments and as they 
struggled for their lives against the ter- 
rible blizzards that transform the snow 
on the summit of Everest into a white 
plume twenty miles long? It is of such 
exploits—and of many others equally ex- 
citing—that Hugh Ruttledge writes. The 
hardships of Arctic exploration, the per- 
ils of high seas and deserts, the dangers 
of savage countries are not comparable 
to the adventures which awaited the gal- 
lant explorers who pitted their strength 
against the last outpost of nature uncon- 
quered by man. 

Despite their heroic efforts, the mem- 
bers of the 1933 Everest Expedition 
were forced at last to turn back, beaten 
again by the overlord of the Himalayas. 
And yet this book, with its heroism, its 
excitement and its exhilarating descrip- 
tions of the highest places on which men 
have ever stood, is not a record of fail- 
ure but a tribute to man’s spirit in the 
face of insuperable odds. Here indeed 
is an epic of exploration rare in the an- 
nals of our time. 

Attack on Everest is illustrated with 
nearly half a hundred extraordinary ac- 
tion photographs, showing many dramat- 
ic episodes in the expedition. 

An unusual feature of this special edi- 
tion is a beautiful photograph of Mount 
Everest printed in two colors and a bi- 
color spectroscope enclosed in an envel- 
ope in the back of the book. This pho- 
tograph was taken by telephoto lens from 
the Base Camp. By the use of the spec- 
troscope one obtains a perfect view of the 
mighty peak in true perspective, just as 
it appeared to the mountaineers when 
they began their long climb toward the 
summit. 

This edition of Attack on Everest is is- 
sued to‘members of the National Travel 
Club at the special price of $2.50 post- 
paid. It is an unusually handsome vol- 
ume of 344 pages with striking pictorial 
end papers, an index, a map, and a beau- 
tiful jacket. Later, another edition of 
this book will be issued to the general 
public at a higher price. 

Members who have not already ordered 
a copy of Attack on Everest may secure 
one by writing to the Secretary. 
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COMING BACK FROM FLORIDA 
AND CUBA 


By Henry MacNair, Motor Tours Division 


While there are numerous routes to and 
from Florida, there is one which is out- 
standing in point of shortness and speed 
and which at the same time permits the 
motorist to travel over the famous Coast- 
al Highway. It involves the use of one 
long ferry which, under its reorganized 
management, offers splendid connections 
and thus has made this route one of the 
major quick-time highways between New 
York and Florida. This route follows in 
general the Mar-Del-Va Peninsula, cross- 
ing the Delaware River at Cape Charles 
to Norfolk, thence along the Coastal 
Highway to and through Charleston and 
Savannah, There are numerous varia- 
tions from the main line of travel, afford- 
ing a pleasant choice of roads, since all 
have excellent surfaces and there are 
good hotels at strategic intervals. 

The AAA scout car recently covered 
this route of nine hundred eighty-nine 
miles in nineteen hours and thirty-eight 
minutes actual driving time, which was 
five hours less than the fastest New York- 
Jacksonville train. 

After “jumping off” at Cape Charles 
for Norfolk in Virginia, the traveler finds 
himself in the heart of the Old South, 
the center of the thirteen original col- 
onies. Here he passes through the 
“goober” country along U. S. 13, a splen- 
did four lane concrete roadway on the 
backbone of the peninsula. 


NEW HOTEL AND SHOP 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the official Hotel and Shop Bul- 
letin—The Fraternity Clubs’ Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

The following hotel is to be added to 
Travelers’ 


the Bulletin—The 


Brownsville, Texas. 


Hotel— 
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NOW I can 
TAKE THAT TRIP 


T0 EUROPE 


People who couldn’t go 
before CAN afford to Now! 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $ 
Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 1 50 
(Ask for folder by name) ROUNDTRIP 
to May 15th 


1. PASSENGER SERVICE The low cost way be- 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON $ 1 70 
ROUNDTRIP 


—ANTWERP. 
2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR~—our special Budget 

May 15—July 15 
$ 
120 


© Plan takes care of all living and 
ROUNDTRIP 


\ running expenses. 
for your car 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


by which you can visit the spas of 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. + PHONE: BOwling Green 9-3395 
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Wonderful Food 


Steady Ship ' 


Central Europe at a big saving 
through the use ofregistered marks. 


ILLITERACY LITERACY 


1937 1933 1913 


Showing the amazing advance in both child and 
adult education in U.S.S.R. Each figure represents 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF THE PROGRESS 


in tHE SOVIET UNION 


Tor travel thrills lacking in beaten-path countries . . . 
try the U.S.S.R. As sure as you return from Europe, 
your friends will ask, “But what about your trip to 
the Soviets?” See for yourself the fundamental social 
change... . the march of Progress. Plan to spend 
more time in the Soviet Union . . . travelling, study- 
ing. Summer sessions at Moscow University are open 
for registration at special educational rates. And 
travel costs are low . . . basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, 
$5 per day Third Class. Special groups are available 
if you want to join, or you can go it alone. 
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INTOURIST, INC. 


. S. Representative of the Travel Company 
the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CAPITALS OF THE NORTH 


(Continued from page 12) 


Finland’s western port, and in a total 
of three hours our plane settles again 
to the harbor of Helsingfors, as lightly 
as a sea-gull, 

Helsingfors is an extraordinarily 
impressive city. It has not the beauty 
of Stockholm nor the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Copenhagen, but its ambition 
is amazing. In this distant northern 
corner of the world a race related to 
the Magyars of Hungary, and there- 
fore shrouded in mystery, is building 
a strong virile republic, energized by 
the natural driving power of its own 
nationals, beautified by an art of 
great originality and caring. 

One’s approach to Helsingfors, or 
Helsinki, to use the proper Finnish 
name, is simple in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly forbidding signs one 
sees. For instance the word Sisddn- 
kaynti, which may frighten you out 
of a year’s growth, means merely “En- 


trance” and Tupakkaan Polito Kiel- \ 


letty means nothing worse’ than 
“Smoking Forbidden.” If you enter the 
great granite railway station you will 
see over a neat series of ticket win- 
dows the words Matkalippuja Kaik- 
kiin Junii, which invites you to buy 
“Tickets To All Trains,” and an- 
other prominent sign Péaakdytdavasté 
Oikealle, invites you to the station’s 
coiffeur. Enjoy this language and be 
glad that you are not compelled to 
learn it. 

Two of the most startling examples 
of Helsinki’s pride and ambition are 
seen in her station building and the 
National Diet building. The former 
is a representative achievement of 
Eliel Saarinen, Finland’s most noted 
architect. Massive grandeur is its aim 
and it is overpoweringly successful. 
On either side of the main Sisdédn- 
kdynti are two granite Titans, each 
holding a large electric-light globe. 
Behind and beyond rises a lofty, but 
still massive, clock tower. On win- 
ter nights—and they are sixteen 
hours long—this station is brilliantly 
illuminated, and the effect on its vast 
snow-carpeted square is_ thrillingly 
beautiful. 

The Diet Building gains its effect 
from its huge proportions, its sev- 
erity of outline and its fourteen lofty 


| Derie pillars. Inside, it is a marvel 


of marble grandeur, with the most 
modern devices and furniture for the 
members’ use. I recall a group of 
elevators which move perpetually up 
and over and down like buckets on 
a moving belt. You merely step in at 
one floor and out at another as though 
you were being dredged from street 
to gallery. I recall a very sumptuous 
salon for the fourteen lady members 
of the Diet and another for the 
twenty-one Swedish-speaking mem- 
bers,- and a smaller office labelled 
Puolustusasiainvaliokunta. But more 
than all else I recall the big senate 
chamber. 

The decorations of this room are 
typical of Finland’s striving for or- 
iginality in art. Directly in the front, 
above and behind the speaker’s desk 
is.a naked woman of heroic size cov- 
ered with gold leaf. She holds her 
babe in the crool: of her arm and is 
placed back to. She symbolizes the 
Future, and the worthy senators, 
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though they cannot see the lady’s face, 
can watch her going ahead of them, 
with her babe, into the golden reaches 
of tomorrow. Fuianking this aureate 
mother are four nude males, two on 
each side, facing the senators. No 
doubt they too mean something very 
earnest and subtle but the Finnish- 
speaking guide could not make me 
understand. 

The extreme and militant nakedness 
of Finland’s statuary and paintings is 
almost amusing, as,if people of today 
needed reminders of the human form. 

The statue to Zacharias Topelius 
in the Esplanade is merely a pol- 
ished stone block, but it is sur- 
mounted by two strange simpering 
Eves facing in opposite directions. 
Each wears her hair in elaborate 
bronze ringlets. In the street in 
front of Helsingfors’ leading depart- 
ment store are three bronze smiths 
beating out some implement on an 
anvil. One hopes that the sparks will 
not fly for not even a smith’s apron 
protects any one of the sinewy bodies. 

In~Tammerfors, a manufacturing 
city north of the capital, this flare for 
nudity invades the city’s leading 
church and the amazing frescoed 
angels have scandalized the conserva- 
tive elements in the parish, but art 
will be art. In spite of an imminent 
war within the church the frescoes 
still remained at my last inquiry. The 
angels still display their very earthy 
forms, unhidden by the feathers of 
their generous wings. 

One may fly across the Gulf of 
Bothnia from Finland to Tallinn in 
Estonia in half an hour. Tallinn, 
though not blessed with the wealth 
of its more prosperous neighbor-capi- 
tals, has a tourist appeal all its own. 
One does not look for handsome 
boulevards and imposing govern- 
ment buildings. Tallinn’s call to us is 
the stimulating call of romance, the 
call suggested by its newly resurrected 
name. Tallinn is said to mean “Dan- 
ish Castle,” recalling the original 
thirteenth-century castle built by the 
Danish King Valdemar on the crag 
that leaps upward from the heart of 
the city. Its remains still scratch the 
Baltic sky, and form the hall mark of 
Estonia’s capital. 

I recall a marvelous meal in the 
hotel called Kuld Lovi, or Golden 
Lion, a meal in which I first admitted 
that segments of the wriggling eel 
can be made delicious by artistic 
cooking, but one can, after all, eat 
excellent food in almost any capital 
on earth. The Kuld Lovi is an “ac- 
cidental” restaurant to be discovered 
by the roaming gourmet, but grey 
towers tiled so unexpectedly in red, 
surprise outcroppings of a curious 
medieval wall, these things with a 
ruined castle flung against the blue, 
are in and of one city only, the city 
of Tallinn. 

If Stockholm’s lure suddenly sweeps 
over you it is possible to leave Tal- 
linn in mid-afternoon and fly back to 
the Swedish capital for dinner. A 
farewell visit. to. this city is almost 
essential for it is the hub for all the 
spokes that lead to the capitals of the 
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Visiting: Palma, Marseilles, Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Alexandria, 
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The mountains of Alaska loom gigantic, dra- 
matic, remote against the flaming sunsets. 
Their snow-capped peaks glitter proudly in the 
brilliant blue sky. Your ocean liner, in the Inside Pas- 
sage waters, seems a toy in these vast Alaskan mountains. 

There is an enchantment about this country. It is stu- 
pendous, grand, thrilling beyond description. Yet it 
brings you a peaceful happiness that is infinitely restful. 

Travel by train to Seattle. Relax as you ride. Arrive 
refreshed. We will carry you in air-conditioned trains, 
which are cool, clean, quiet and safe. Western travel costs 
are way down. This is the summer to go! 

Come to Alaska. To an American, no vacation experi- 
ence can offer more in scenic and historic interest. Take 
time to visit The Interior—Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Mt. McKinley, and the Yukon! 
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HE visitor to South Africa feels the mighty 
spirit of Cecil Rhodes as he realizes the develop- 
ment of The Empire Builder’s dreams. 


In a comparatively brief span of years a sparse and 
undeveloped land has become a prosperous country, 
with stately cities and thriving industries. Tedious 
trails and plodding ox-wagons have given way to 
far-flung modern railroads, motor highways and air- 
lines, making accessible the country’s many won- 
drous sights. 


South Africa’s varied attractions may be enjoyed 
by the visitor in a sunny, stimulating climate. The 
hotels are comfortable and the country’s hospitality 
charming. 


For full information address Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any of their branch 
offices; or any of the other leading tourist and travel agencies 
throughout the world. 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE DESERT 


(Continued from page 26) 


with a herd of five thousand and 
arrived in Aleppo with only two 
hundred survivors. North Syria, at 
such times, must fall back on its other 
exportable products—pistachios, cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat—if it is to avoid 
famine. 

Along the narrow street leading 
from the Sheep Market to Bab-ui- 
Hadid and the citadel one finds the 
arts and trades of Aleppo. Here are 
rug-weaving, brass work, shoemaking, 
tent-making, wood-carving, iron work 
—each guild occupying a rather clearly 
defined sector. But withal there is 
time for leisure and meditation, and 
for prayers at the mosque around the 
corner. Passing along in the early 
morning one finds the city fathers 
sunning themselves in front of the 
coffee-shops, their bubble pipes play- 
ing merrily. You wonder why they 
rise so early in the morning when 
they have so little to do. 

You hear the low murmur of the 
Moslem boys reciting the Koran, their 
catechism punctuated by the sharp 
staccato of—hoja’s stick. Here is a 
venerable old shoemaker, sitting in a 
shaft of sunshine, intoning the Koran 
as his body sways back and forth 
in rhythm; then, in contrast, one 
hears the deafening din of the brass- 
workers, who keep up a sort of mad 
anvil chorus all day long. It is 
pleasant to stand in a doorway and 
watch the tide of early morning life 
flow past—a veritable kaleidoscope of 
color and form; at its center, that 
haunting, enslaving, maddeningly in- 
describable atmosphere which is the 
Orient. 

Turn into a street flanked by high 
walls so close together that the little 
donkey with its load of vegetables 
can scarcely pass, and you will see 
your first haji doorway. A haji door 
is the mark of the home of one of 
the faithful who have made’ the fa- 
mous pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
every devout Moslem dreams of doing 
at least once in his lifetime. This ven- 
ture has been made less dangerous 
by modern transportation, but it still 
gives the fortunate one who makes it 
an enviable position in the community 
and increased spiritual assets in the 
next world. Almost any day during the 
pilgrimage months you may see the 
painter on his shaky ladder re-trim- 
ming the front door for some believer 
whose return from Mecca is expected 
soon. If the faithful one has traveled 
by sea there will be a small sailing 
vessel pictured against the background 
of a very realistic, choppy sea; if by 
land, there may be the artist’s con- 
ception of a caravan or a_ railway 
train. No doubt these painters are 
now spending their spare time making 
practice sketches of planes and _ air- 
ships. 

After you pass through historic 
Bab-ul-Hadid, the Iron Gate, topped 
by its tiny domed mosque, you will be 
irresistibly drawn to a small coffee- 
house across from the citadel, which 
during early morning hours presents 
a scene of varied and interesting ac- 
tivity. Here the more aristocratic 
come to gossip over their coffee cups, 
some even to engage in the more seri- 
ous pursuit of trade. The coffee-house 
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is the political and social center of 
the Orient. It is a sort of Board of 
Trade, crossroads store, and Rotary 
Club rolled into one. Here the Sheik 
in his turban meets on equal terms 
with the city merchant in his store 
clothes and red fez, and they sip un- 
believably strong coffee together, 
gazing silently at the massive citadel 
once defended against Christian hosts 


by their illustrious ancestors, or 
heatedly discussing their common 
troubles. 


Here also you may see the narghili, 
or bubble-pipe, in action. Connected 
with every coffee-house there is an 
Arab boy whose duty it is to start the 
bubble-pipe for the customers. On 
the shelves of the shop, arranged very 
much like the shaving mugs in the old 
village barber shop, are the narghilis 
of the elite, vari-colored, and each a 


distinctive expression of the taste of 


its owner. It takes skill to get the 
little charcoal fire at the top going 
at just the right_temperature, to place 
the proper mixture of tobacco in the 
bowl, and to coax the whole soothing 
effect through the long hose, but once 
the apparatus gets under way and is 
brought to the smoker he settles down 
in dreamy-eyed contentment while the 
bubbles play a steady rhythm in the 
bowl. 

If you visit Aleppo in holiday time 
you will see the fakirs, beggars, and 
other social parasites who are so in- 
evitable a part of the picture. Their 
stock in trade is very small, their 
power over the imagination of the 
people very great. Superstition runs 
particularly deep among those who 
make up the Sukh Juma crowds. On 
the street which skirts the citadel you 
find the charlatan’s paradise. Fortune 
tellers, phrenologists, palmists, witches 
—they are all here. 

The most fascinating and agreeable 
is the Sandman, whose entire posses- 
sions consists of several camels’ teeth, 
a string of blue beads, an anciem 
Koran, a weather-stained and tattered 
book in Arabic, a miniature sandpile 
and a narghili. But he is a convincing 
orator and a dramatic fortune-teller, 
never lacking an audience. After in- 
toning from the Koran and reading 
in an authoritative voice from his text 
(which one suspects may easily be 
only an exciting Arab novel) he makes 
a few impressive passes over his sand- 
pile and then some marks with his 
finger in the sand. As the climax 
comes with the actual reading of the 
fortune the peasants press closer, in 
awe at the superior learning of one 
who interprets for them the unknown, 
the world of Kismet beyond their 
everyday humdrum existence. After 
each seance a careless hand sweeps 
the sacred letters away in preparation 
for the writing of a fresh story. 

The traveler who wants to see the 
ways of the old East in Aleppo must 
hasten his visit. Less than twenty 
miles north waves the flag of the new 
Turkey over a land that has forsaken 
the Orient and all its ways. Tomorrow 
the desire for change may strike 
Syria. If that happens the Aleppo of 
mosque and bazaar, of mullah and 


soothsayer may disappear forever. 
s * * 


* * 


KITTY HAWK—CRADLE OF THE AIRPLANE 


(Continued from page 41) 


wire attaching it to the launching 
weights, its seeming inability success- 
fully to combat the elements was 
strikingly apparent to the little knot 
of spectators from the Kill Devil Hill 
Coast Guard Station nearby. 

The tiny twelve-horsepower gaso- 
line motor, built by the Wrights the 
winter before in their machine shop 
in Dayton, seemed pitifully inade- 
quate to lift the seven hundred and 
fifty pound machine and operator in- 
to the air, but with sublime confidence 
in their creation, the quiet, serious- 
faced brothers continued their care- 
ful scrutiny of the ship and its appara- 
tus. In another moment all seemed 
to be in readiness, and Orville Wright 
climbed carefully aboard the lower 
wing and lay prone upon its surface. 
The motor began to roar defiance to 
the winds. As the propellers whirled 
faster and faster the ship started to 
move along the little track of rails, 
while Wilbur Wright ran along be- 
side, holding the right wingtip to 
steady it. For a short distance he ac- 
companied the fast-moving ship, but 
soon fell behind. When the airplane 
reached the end of the track it gradu- 
ally took the air, waveringly and hesi- 
tantly. 

For twelve seconds the first flight 
lasted, and the airplane covered one 
hundred and twenty feet, with Orville 
Wright fighting all the while to keep 
the ship level in the rough, gusty 
wind all about him. It struck ‘the 
ground after a sudden gust dashed 
it downward, but no serious damage 
was done. At last, man had flown at 
the conclusion of a dream as old as 
the centuries! 

Altogether I spent several days in 
the Kitty Hawk section, and one 
would scarcely hope to find a more 
interesting country anywhere. The 
people, as a whole, make their liv- 
ing from fishing and farming little 
patches of garden land, or serving in 
the crews of the Coast Guard Stations. 
Their tastes are simple and _ their 
wants few, and they were always glad 
to talk about the lore of their land. 

One instance I remember well. I 
had parked my car down at the south- 
ern end of Roanoke Island, near the 
place where the many fisherfolk as- 
semble in the late afternoon -with 
their day’s catch. There was a little 
board shack close by with one lone, 
gnarled cedar standing sentinel-like 
on the edge of the clean little yard. 
The inevitable gill net was strung 
tidily out upon its rests, and an old 
fisherman, in faded blue overalls and 
a corncob pipe in his mouth, was 
busily engaged in repairing several 
rents in his net. So I walked over 
and engaged the old fellow in conver- 
sation 

“Cap,” I asked, “where dia Nag’s 
Head get its name?” 

“Wal, now,” -he answered, without 
looking up from his work, “it mout 
have got it one way and it mout have 
got it another. It’s a right funny 
thing about Nag’s Head. My paw 
said thet it got its name account o’ the 
Pirates ’round here in the old days 
used to blindfold a hoss or a mule 
an’ tie a lantern ’round its neck to 
decoy ships on the shoals so’s they 
could salvage her cargo. But there’s 
some folks hereabouts who claim it 


weren't pirates but no-count white 
folks who uster to live over on the 
beach. You see, they'd wait ’till 
nighttime and lead the hoss ’round 
and ’round a sand dune so’s the 
lantern would look like the old light- 
house at Oregon Inlet. The cap’n of 
the ship would head his craft in 
shore and instead of a inlet he would 
ram her hard and fast on the beach.” 

And so it happened that almost 
everywhere I went I ran into some- 
thing quaint and interesting to know. 
I visited the northern end of Roanoke 
Island and walked over the site of old 
Fort Raleigh, the site of Raleigh’s fa- 
mous Lost Colony, the members of 
which are said to have deserted 
the settlement, inter-married with the 
Indians and became the ancestors of 
the Croatans of North Carolina. 

I must confess, however, that it was 
the neat, ship-shape little Coast Guard 
Stations along the beach, with their 
crews and interesting beach appara- 
tus, that attracted me most. For 
hours on end I tagged around these 
fascinating spots, trying to worm 
stories of wrecks on the beach and 
thrilling rescues out of the taciturn 
surfmen and their fellows. But brave 
as these heroic fellows are in the 
teeth of lashing wintry gales, they are 
as shy as the demurest maiden when 
it comes to talking of their exploits. 
Hence, it was only through having ac- 
cess to certain records of the Coast 
Guard for this district that I ever did 
find out the details of some of the 
wrecks one could see dotting the 
white sands in various places. Kill 
Devil Hill, Gull Shoal and Chicama- 
homico stations all have figured in 
especially thrilling rescues at sea, 
that of the last-named station and 
crew being one of the most heroic of 
all the sagas of the guard. 

It happened during the World War 
when a German submarine shelled 
and set fire to a British oil tanker off 
the Carolina coast, near Oregon In- 
let. Into the sea of burning oil Cap- 
tain Midgett and his crew from 
Chicamahomico Coast Guard Station 
fared forth in the teeth of a gale and 
rescued nearly the whole of the tank- 
er’s crew, acting at all times with the 
greatest of bravery. The terse, brief 
report to Headquarters setting forth 
the details of this heroic episode, 
couched though it is in the least- 
picturesque of language, cannot ever 
fail to thrill the reader. But such is 
the creed of the Service—to risk life 
that others might be saved and to 
treat it as a matter of only routine 
importance. 

There are a number of other places 
on the “banks” to the southward of 
the Kitty Hawk section which will re- 
ward the traveler: Diamond Shoals, 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, the 
lighthouses, the little isolated towns 
of Avon, Buxton, Portsmouth and 
Rodanthe, where Old Christmas is 
celebrated each year by the islanders. 

For a long time after I had pointed 
the radiator of my car to the west, 
leaving behind the barren sand dunes 
and salt sea beaches of the “banks,” 
the spell of the place lingered upon 
me. Truly Kitty Hawk is one of 
America’s lands of enchantment and 
one of her last great solitudes. 
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weeeegon’T talk about a trip—go this year, the Silver Jubilee of 


i ? King George’s Accession. « In England you have the 
“ § widest choice of sports in the world—Wimbledon for ten- 


&erews nis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 
the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 
America’s cup; golf, cricket—sporting life at its swiftest pace. 
Theatres offer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops 
sponsor chic styles and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs 
promise bright days and gay nights in our new England, with evety- 
thing for an American good time in the impeccable London style. 
e Thousand-year old Oxford and Cambridge are like dreams come 
true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at Caernarvon, Wales. 
This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs and bands is 
unique in the world. e Make England the base for your European 
tour. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department33 


T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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EY to the real 
tropics! Thirty- 
three years of Carib- 
bean cruising have 
made the Great 
White Fleet an able 
guide, a perfect host. 
Spotless liners . . . 
charmingly informal 
and supremely com- 
fortabie . . . with all 
outside rooms, me- 
chanically ventilated. 
Outdoor swimming 
pools, dance orches- 
tras, celebrated  ser- 
vice and cuisine. And 
veteran staffs who 
know just what to do, 
what to see, in each 
exotic port. 
FROM NEW YORK—A wide 
selection of cruises of 10 to 20 
days — variously to HAVANA. 
JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOM.- 
BIA, COSTA RICA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 


from $130 to $245 minimum. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Similar “Guest Cruises’ from 


NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IRA Apply any authorized tour- 
ist. agency or United Fruit 
ee Company, Pier 3, North 
332 Fifth Ave- 


River, or 
nue, New York, 
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of Tycho Brahe, the Danish astrono- 
mer, who had been a friend of Ru- 
dolph II. 

In the course of our wanderings 
round Hradcany, we had learned 
something of the personal side of 
this ruler, whose victory over Otto- 
kar II the second great builder- 
king after Charles IV, caused lamen- 
tations throughout the kingdom, 
though his reign from 1576 to 1614 
would appear to have been not alto- 
gether unbeneficent. That he was an 
art collector of note and taste, and a 
keen student of natural history, the 
galleries and museums of Prague 
abundantly testify. But Rudolph also 
ardently pursued the study of as- 
tronomy, under Keppler and Brahe, 
who long resided at the court; 
dabbled much in the occult, and the 
mysteries of the Kabala; and finally, 
having invited the English astronomer 
and alchemist, Dr. John Dee, to 
Hradecany, he fell a victim to the 
then prevailing belief in the con- 
vertibility of base metals into gold. 

Scores of alchemists flocked to 
Prague, and for them Rudolph erected 
a row of tiny houses in the lee of the 
castle. We happened on the spot one 
day, after having descended the sev- 
eral hundred steps—or so, at least, 
they seemed to number—in search of 
a so-called Hunger Wall, which had 
been one of Charles IV’s measures of 
relief for the unemployed of his time. 
A prison tower of the same period 
we knew to be near by, and seeing 
an open doorway, we stopped to in- 
quire, and were invited in and across 
to a rear window, whence both ob- 
jects of our search were pointed out. 
The room in which we stood was so 
small as to provide space only for a 
bed and a table which held a case of 
picture post-cards; but before we had 
examined these we were led to a 
still smaller anteroom at the side, 
where, connected with a huge chim- 
ney, was a stone oven, or stove, of 
ancient design. Realizing, then, that 
we had wandered into the Alchemists’ 
Row, we stepped back into the street 
and, with the curious little dwellings 
in view, gave ear to a monologue in 
which the foibles of a deluded mon- 
arch were dealt with after the man- 
ner and in the language of a daugh- 
ter of the people of today. Cheek by 
jowl, said the orator, the ill-assorted 
community of magicians worked day 
and night; while Rudolph, with more 
trust than doubt, he interjected, 
watched from his lookout above, peer- 
ing through the smoke of the chim- 
neys by day, and rejoicing over the 
great glow that marked the spot by 
night. Yet, out of it all issued not 
gold, but the great scandal of a king 
victimized by a gigantic swindle, of 
which, incidentally, one of the lead- 
ers was the notorious Edward Kelley, 
an English subject who ended _ his 
days in a prison outside Prague. 

However, for all the sins and de- 
fects that may have characterized the 
sovereigns of Bohemia, few if any 
have been charged with actual anti- 
Semitism, if one may judge from the 
Jewish legends centering about Josef- 
stadt, the old Jewish quarter of the 
city. From these it would appear 
that the persecutions which, neverthe- 
less, befell the children of Israel were 
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expressions of the ignorance and 
superstition of Christian mobs, 
worked upon at times by intriguing 
courtiers and their underlings. Today 
the Jews of Prague are subject to no 
discriminations whatever, educational 
or otherwise. The old Ghetto has 
long since disappeared, and, the 
Jewish community making up nearly 
forty per cent of the total population 
of 100,000, one reads as many Chris- 
tian as Jewish names on the business 
buildings of the section. 

The lineage of the Prague Jews is 
long, tracing back to the tenth centu- 
ry, according to Jewish chronicles, 
though the oldest tombstone in the 
burial ground near the synagogue 
bears the date 1439. Jewish records 
also speak of a synagogue that stood 
on the site of the present one at the 
time of the Second Temple, and long 
before the Christian faith was known 
in Europe. The claim is based on 
the discovery of ancient walls, a 
parchment Thora scroll, and a He- 
brew prayerbook, which came _ to 
light when excavations were made 
for a stone temple to replace the 
original tenth century wooden struc- 
ture. It was in the reign of King 
Hostiwit, the descendant of Libussa, 
that a small community of Semites, 
who had been driven out of Moscow, 
arrived in Prague and petitioned the 
king for permission to remain. Ac- 
cording to legend the seeress-queen 
had made a deathbed prophecy of the 
coming of a persecuted folk, children 
of a strange faith that knew no god but 
one, who, if given shelter, would bring 
blessing to the land. A century later, 
Libussa appeared in a dream to 
Hostiwit, saying that the prophecy 
was about to be fulfilled; and the 
head of the House of Premysl, taking 
council with his ministers, accepted 
the injunction. Whereupon the com- 


munity, settled in, prospered, and, 


characteristically, grew in numbers. 

Next to that at Worms, the Alt- 
neuschule of Prague is the oldest 
Jewish temple outside Palestine, the 
present edifice having been rebuilt 
after the burning of the ghetto in 
1338. It offers mute testimony of the 
attitude of subsequent monarchs of 
Bohemia by presenting the spectacle 
of a Jewish house of worship built in 
the Gothic style. Wise men of Pales- 
tine, according to some accounts, had 
ordained that it be built low in the 
ground, in expression of the prayer, 
“Out of the depths I speak unto 
Thee, O Lord.” Our guide’s claim, 
as he led us down the steps from the 
street level, was that restrictions 
limited the height of Jewish struc- 
tures; and he pointed out pridefully, 
that the Jewish Town Hall, opposite, 
had been built when the ban was 
lifted, so that the tower which has a 
clock whose hands move from left to 
right and point to Hebrew characters, 
is of normal height above the street. 

Inside the synagogue we looked 
upon orthodox Jewish settings 
spanned by unorthodox Gothic arches, 
these latter having an unrelated fifth 
groin, introduced, we were told, in a 
spirit of protest. The air seemed in- 
stinct with reminiscences of the life 
of the ghetto—of the woes, lamenta- 
tions, and rejoicings which had been 
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centered in and around the synagogue 
and its learned rabbis for centuries 
on end. It was here, too, that the 
legend of the Golem, the Jewish 
Frankenstein, had its birth—here that 
the Golem, created by the high Rabbi 
Loew, performed its daily tasks, 
quickened by the wafer which its 
maker laid upon its tongue by day; 
and which when removed at night, 
reduced the Golem to the original 
image of clay. Then, one dreadful 
night, the Rabbi having neglected to 
remove the wafer, the Golem ran 
amuck, and, issuing through the roof 
of the synagogue, according to one 
version, laid waste the ghetto. 

The third and last incident of our 
midnight ride through Prague was 
staged, with telling effect, on the 
great Karlsbriicke, the most ancient 
of the bridges across the Moldau, 
built by Charles IV, and kept au 
courant of the times, until today it is 
a broad cement highway. At the en- 
trance we were shown a monument 
to Charles IV, unveiled on the five 
hundredth anniversary of the uni- 
versity which he founded. Then we 
passed through the arch of a great 
Gothic tower, on which the armorial 
bearings of the lands once united un- 
der the Bohemian crown are em- 
blazoned. Another tower loomed up 
at the other end, facing us, with the 
river between them looking a dark 
and turgid stream on which the bridge 
lamps were reflected in an incessant 
and agitated dance of light. Saints, 
to the number of twenty-eight, looked 
down on us from the stone parapets 
on either side, and the driver, halting 
at a small bronze tablet, explained 
that this was a spot visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims each year. From this 
point St. John of Nepomuk, whom 
one sees depicted with a finger laid 
upon his lips, had been flung into 
the river by order of King Wenceslaus 
IV. The saint, then an uncanonized 
priest and father confessor to the 
queen, had refused to reveal the 
secrets of the confessional. 

A little farther along we stopped 
again before a truly unique work of 
art, namely, a great bronze crucifix 
with a superscription in Hebrew 
characters—the letters and the figures 
of the Christ covered in gold leaf 
that stood out with extraordinary ef- 
fect against the black night. The 
driver told a dramatic story to the ef- 
fect that the task of producing the 
crucifix had been enforced upon a 
Jew, who, fearing the wrath of his 
God, had added the words by way 
of atonement. Later we learned that 
the sculptor was the sixteenth centu- 
ry Johann Hilger, and that the words 
are the familiar, “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty.” We were told 
that a Jew who had failed to remove 
his hat in passing “the Jewish Christ” 
had been arrested and fined a sum 
sufficient to provide the gold leaf for 
all time to come. 
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Is that ‘‘ole debbil Winter” bullying you 
around again—keeping you off your fa- 
vorite golf course, threatening you with 
pneumonia every time you get into the 
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that— with Pinehurst so near in hours 
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icy weather. 
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weather resort in the dry, healthful 
Sandhills region, is just a pleasant night’s 
sleep away from New York on comfort- 
able Seaboard air-conditioned trains. 

Here in mid-winter you get a sur- 
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CRUISING IN A SUBMARINE 


(Continued from page 50) 


the S-4 and S-51, several years ago.” 

The commander has removed his 
cap and strapped on the “lung,” 
gripping the mouth-piece between 
lips and teeth. He looks like a fear- 
ful monster with an extra stomach 
strapped to its chest. This is the bag 
containing the compressed air to be 
breathed while escaping through the 
water to the surface—and life. 

Captain Ward describes how man 
may use the “lung” to escape from 
foundered submarines. 

“Each compartment has steel doors 
and a ceiling hatch which can be 
hermetically sealed. Let’s suppose 
we're trapped on the bottom, say at 
about two hundred feet.” His listeners 
fidget uneasily. The skipper grins. 
“But we haven’t lost hope, mind you! 
Divers on the outside of the sub tap 
away: ‘Boats ready to pick you up. 
Use Jungs. Well, there is nothing 


else to do! We must abandon ship 
and rescue ourselves. 
“You will remember that each 


compartment is closed separately and 
hermetically sealed against air and 
water. Very well. In this section, we 
open this sea-valve, flooding the par- 
tition with water. It splashes around 
our feet. We adjust life-saver vests 
and the ‘lung’s’ mask. Water’s up to 
our chins. We swim up towards the 
ceiling hatch, breathing through the 
compressed air tube. Lights flicker 
out. Sea-water’s put our storage bat- 
teries out of commission. Total dark- 
ness, throughout the submarine, and 
all the men are gripped by iear. But 
this is no time to lose courage. 

“Fumbling around, someone un- 
locks the hatch, and air, captured 
against the ceiling by the pressure of 
the water, helps us force the lid up 
and open, counteracting the millions 
of tons pressure exerted by the weight 
of water on the sub’s hull. 

“We are propelled with the out- 
burst of air into the open sea. Past 
queer fish and twisting living flowers 
—we shoot up, struggling to ascend 
slowly. If we rise too swiftly, we 
may contract the ‘bends.’ This is a 
dangerous and often fatal sickness 
caused by nitrogen bubbles in the 
blood stream due to rapid changes 
in bodily pressure. 

“We are close to the surface of 
the ocean—and the waiting rescuers. 
Our lips are sore around the mouth- 
piece; our noses are clamped shut. 
We fight upward slowly . . . slowly 
. . . then suddenly, we are bobbing 
on the surface—buoyed by the swim- 
ming vests—and saved by the arti- 
ficial Jung. Mouths and noses are 
released to the fresh air, and with 
each deep breath we offer up silent 
prayers of thankfulness. All around 
us jare shipmates waiting for the 
circling boats to pick them up.” 

Chlorine gas masks, it was ex- 
plained, are used to protect the crew 
against deadly fumes generated by 
sea-soaked electric batteries. These 
goggled masks are similar in appear- 
ance to gas protectors used in the 
World War. 

British submarines once _ billeted 
white mice aboard their vessels; those 
tiny mammals being particularly sen- 
sitive to the poisonous effects of 
chlorine gas. In succumbing to as- 
phyxiation, they warned their human 


seamates of the presence of the in- 
visible and deadly gas. White mice 
have been placed on the British sub- 
marine flags above the motto: Qui 
sub mare in navibus descendant. 
Those Britishers “who descend be- 
neath the sea in ships” are properly 
grateful. 

“Here’s the torpedo room, folks!” 
calls our gold-braided guide. “Most 
people claim this is the most exciting 
place aboard this ‘pig-boat’.” He 
points to fat tubes of steel mounted on 
cradles. They look like steel sharks 
with blunt, rounded heads, smooth, 
tapering bodies and vaned tails. Sey- 
eral of these torpedoes line the walls 
and racks on each side of the com- 
partment. Each one costs about $10,- 
000—enough to buy a fine, new home. 
And each one registering a direct hit, 
below the waterline, is capable of 
sending a $27,000,000 enemy battle- 
ship to the bottom. Mattresses are 
strapped to several of these twelve- 
foot messengers of destruction. Men 
sleep casually on them. 

The bow-torpedo tubes consist of 
four brightly-polished brass doors, 
surrounded by valves. They seem to 
grow like branches of a tree off the 
main trunk of tubes. Gauges and dials, 
levers, flash buttons and signals are 
arranged everywhere in _ circles, 
squares and triangles. 

Captain Ward explains: “These steel 
fish—I mean the  torpedoes—are 
hoisted by this crane. The breech- 
mechanism, or door, of the tube is 
opened. We shove in the torp, shut 
the door and flood the tube with 
water. I sight the target through the 
periscope in the main control room— 
then give the signal: ‘Fire!’ 

“Instantly, the torpedo officer 
presses a button. This releases a blast 
of compressed air. It shoots into the 
tube, ejecting the missile and water 
out into the sea. The tail lever of 
the steel fish is kicked off. The gyro- 
scope and other mechanism leap in- 
to action, propelling the torpedo 
through the water—an iron coniet 
with a white tail of water. 

“The torpedoes you see here are 
duds or dummy charges. But we’re 
always prepared for hostilities and 
therefore carry ‘war-heads’ packed 
with explosives. Placed on a torp’s 
nose—it will send an enemy vessel 
to Davy Jones’ locker—if it registers 
a hit. Otherwise,” he shrugged his 
shoulders, and snapped his fingers, 
“otherwise it becomes our Judas. Its 
trail through the water is easily ob- 
served by the enemy subs, destroyers 
and seaplanes. They all race to run 
us down, ram or bomb us open—or 
fill us full of holes from gun-fire or 
depth bombs. After all,” he suddenly 
assumed a grave manner, “you know, 
folks, submarine life isn’t all pleasure. 
In times of peace we dive, as at pres- 
ent, for maneuvers, tests and _ prac- 
tice. In time of war, we dive for 
safety on the ocean’s bottom—or to 
hold a rendezvous there with death.” 

After a time Captain Ward turned 
to a lieutenant standing at his side, 
and gave a command. As he turned 
back to his instruments and periscope, 
he said, “The Nautilus is rising to the 
surface.” 

We hear the “thump-thump; thump- 
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CRUISING IN A SUBMARINE 
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thump-thump” of the air-compressor 
pumps, blowing the sea-water from 
the ballast tanks. The horizontal 
planes are tilted upward. Lightened, 
the sub ascends. We hear it “break” 
the surface of the Pacific with a “Br- 
r-r-om!” and a slapping of waves 
against the hull. 

“Now,” says the captain, turning 
away from the gauges, “let’s take a 
look at God’s world of fresh air, sun- 
shine and flowers.” He relays instruc- 
tions to the crew, standing attentively 
at their stations. Instantly, they pop 
up the hatches and scramble up the 
steel ladders to gulp down the fresh 
air. 

We follow, and step upon deck to 
see the rays of the setting sun spark- 
ling in the gold-and-silver lacework 
of the waves. On the shore in the 
near distance the fronds of palm 
trees wave a true Hawaiian greeting. 

The Submarine Base looms on the 
horizon. Our eyes are drawn down 
from the aircraft parading across the 


sky. About us are warships clustered 
with sailors, steaming into port after 
the maneuvers. Gaily colored flags 
and pennants are being hoisted to 
flutter gallantly in the breeze. 

We are closer to the Base now. 
Crowds of curious persons are stand- 
ing on the seéa-wall waiting to leap 
aboard the “battle-wagons” as soon 
as the gangplank is down. Our sub- 
marine, the largest of the flotilla, is 
the cynosure of most eyes. 

In a little while our submarine 
reaches the dock. We walk silently 
down the gangplank, and stand again 
on the solid earth. 

It does not take long for the sub- 
marine to set out again. From the em- 
bankment we watch Captain Ward in 
the conning-tower, waving his hand 
and smiling, while the Nautilus dis- 
appears into the twilight—a red lamp 
glowing on each side of the periscope, 
and other lights gleaming along radio 


and electric cables. 
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COLOR SYMPHONY IN HOLLAND 


(Continued from page 21) 


ever-upward, spiralling, warbling, as 
if in an ecstasy like ours over the 
riots of color beneath. Lap-wing 
plovers are flying over their nests in 
the pasture tussocks. Willows lining 
so often the canal banks will have 
their twigs all agold with that new 
spring tint, all but ready to burst 
into leaf. Below, the gold is reflected 
back to us from the gleaming water 
surfaces. 

We are traveling mainly to see what 
bulbs can do when they are given 
more than an even chance, but there 
are other beauties. Cherry trees are 
bursting with snow; pansies in all 
hues blanket acres of ground and are 


no mean competitors to hyacinth and, 


crocus; forsythia bushes have come 
back to their gold-standard and are 
shedding the precious metal lavishly; 
primrose beds are at their simple 
best. All this is an extra dividend. 
These various interruptions among the 
bulb-beds affect us as interludes or 
dissonances in a symphony: put there 
to render the grander strains more 
poignant or to make the stress of 
the major beauties endurable. We 
have but to lift our eyes, and the 
finer, grander display comes blinding 
back. And the people, the healthy- 
looking, vigorous, flower-worshipping 
people of Holland, who have like 


ourselves come out to see and to 
admire for they know what their 
Holland soil can do, they are 
everywhere with us and their ad- 
miring enthusiasm heightens ours. 
We who have loved color and flowers 
all our lives did not know it could 
be like this! 

Luncheon or tea at Haarlem or Ley- 
den or Noordwyk, and we are eager 
to plunge again into fairyland. A 
feeling of desperation, of baffled re- 
gret, grows on us, that we will not 
and cannot enfold, remember, make 
our own all this enchantment as it 
really is. At nightfall we return to 
Amsterdam or The Hague, and won- 
der presently if it were as thrilling 
as all that! We wilt go again. In a 
day or so, when we have partly re- 
covered our mental balance. When 
tulips are in flower, when peonies 
come, and azaleas, and iris—and, well, 
there is no respite now until the days 
of frost arrive! 

Make no mistake about it. Holland 
is the place to go in springtime. 
And when one is there, bicycling, as 
I say, is the way to explore it. Even 
if the world’s best bulbs come in 
shiploads from Holland, a million, 
a billion, of them stay there; and 
they provide an experience “worth 
writing home about.” 
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OFF the BEATEN PATH 


To really see Mexico, get off the beaten path. Explore Indian 


mples. 


Discover ancient handicrafts, ancient dances, languages, 


Delightful_country hotels and a great National Railway system 
enable you to enjoy the intimate side of Mexican life in comfort and 
safety. 
Below are suggested a few of the spots you'll want to see in 


LAKE PATZCUARO. On the shores of this 
pine-bordered lake you'll find peoples almost 
oblivious to four centuries of foreign influence 

. living on picturesque islands, fishing from 
primitive ~Indian dugouts. Verdant Uruapan 
is near by. 


OAXACA. See with your own eyes the 
amazing temples built by Zapotecan and 
Mixtecan kings of old . . . the baffling cary- 
ings of the ‘‘dancing peoples’’ of whom all 
record is lost. Visit teeming markets. Join” 
in the gay fiestas, Return by way of Garci 
Crespo, the ‘Vichy of Mexico." 


JALAPA. Pick orchids wild in the woods, 
coffee red on the bushes, oranges and bana- 
nas growing in the very shadow of 18,000 
foot Mt. Orizaba’s everlasting snowfields. 
Thrill to Texolo’s three misty waterfalls. A 
few hours from Veracruz—overnight to Mexico 
City. Good provincial hotels. 


In your community there’s a travel agent who specializes in 
Mexico’s out-of-the-ordinary places. He'll gladly arrange all details, 
make reservations free, and provide intelligent English-speaking 
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FENTON FAIRWAY 
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This shoe is made with a wide shank 
that braces and supports the arch and 
at the same time allows flexibility at 
the ball of the foot. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Even Princess Marina should be pleased with the trim plaid jacket suit 
which Saks Fifth Avenue has named for her. The bias-cut skirt is topped 
by a straight-cut jacket buttoning down the front, with high neckline and 
a narrow patent-leather belt. This practical suit is an attractive choice for 
any active woman, and its cost doesn’t necessitate a royal income—it’s just 
$35. It can be obtained in navy plaid, black and brown in sizes from 11 to 17. 

Speaking of prices, I’d be failing you, readers, if I didn’t tell you of a 
grand tweed topcoat which this same store has for $29.75. It is single- 
breasted and has the smart slash back (like a man’s coat) and a plain notch 
collar. The colors are brown, grey and green. It’s one of those coats which 
should be in every well-dressed woman’s wardrobe—fine for March winds, 
breezes on deck, chill walks or drives in spring or fall. Something of its 
kind is almost mandatory when traveling. ri 

Observations on hats at Saks Fifth Avenue: Straw alpaca, straw taffeta, 
and -eiré striped taffeta are new. One large hat of stitched taffeta has a 
“bumper” brim and cone-shaped crown. What with bumper brims, small 
off-the-face hats and a variety of other types (berets are still good), one 
should have no trouble finding the right type. 


Prince Matchabelli now has conferred luxury on the useful beach bag. 
He calls it the Marine Bag, designed for cruise and resort use. Of colorful 
water-proofed tweed, with zipper fastener on three sides, it treasures (in net 
pockets) a big bottle of Tanabano sun oil, large compact, indelible lip- 
stick, comb, mirror, change purse and a lovely slim case (surmounted by 
the Matchabelli crown) for twenty cigarettes. There’s room for other 
gadgets, too. The Marine Bag sells for $20 at the better shops. 


We wonder if you know about Margery Wilson’s charm course. Now 
don’t be offended, for many women—and men—of unquestioned charm have 
expressed their appreciation of its guidance. It is especially helpful to 
travelers who have innate charm and are well poised in their familiar 
environments, but who lack confidence in their knowledge of minor 
courtesies and customs when aboard ship or in surroundings unfamiliar to 
them. And, of course, none of us objects to being reminded of the charm 
importance of proper walking, good enunciation and other fundamentals 
wherein we might fail occasionally. By writing to Margery Wilson, 1145 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, you may receive her “Charm-Test” and her 
free booklet “The Smart Point of View” which will give you more in- 
formation about the course. 


Several sets of Zacharees (Zachary Bogert’s registered name for shirt- 
skirt-shorts) will see you smartly through informal days next summer and 
right now in the warm South. They’re made of processed sailcloth which 
tailors faultlessly, doesn’t need pressing, is light-weight and cool. And you 
can have a wide variety of colors, the popular weather-worn shades, Malibu 
blue, Santa Fe yellow, Tucson brown, Catalina red, La Jolla green or desert 
white. One style, at $9.95, has three separate pieces—skirt, shorts and 
clever tuck-in shirt. For $6.95 there is a Zacharee with shirt and trunks in 
one piece. These, in sizes from 12 to 20, can be ordered from Zachary 
Bogert’s Cotton Shop, Inc., 548 Madison Avenue. 


Just because hand-knits are so important now, let me remind you again 
of Dorothy Ecker, at 21 East 56th Street. She has a lovely two-piece suit 
(all her things are custom-made) for $45 and a sweater (which can be 
ordered by size) for $18.50. The sweater buttons up high at the neck or 
turns back, has large wooden buttons and the belts carry initial clasps. 
The two-piece suit mentioned is knit on the bias, in a triangular design 
which looks woven. Since her things are made to order, you can have 
practically any, color your heart desires, the reds, browns and blues which 
took “tweedy,” powder blue or any of the pastels. Large women needn’t 
be shy of knitted clothes if they’re custom-made and properly blocked the 
way Ecker’s things are. They don’t bag and stretch or act unbecomingly. 


Travel Toggery Editor urges Travel readers to submit your shopping 
problems, whether you wish to make actual purchases or merely want 
counsel. You may always be certain of a courteous hearing and re- 
Sponse no matter how trivial the problem or how small the commission 


to execute. 
ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 


4 West 16th Street, N. Y.C. Telephone Volunteer 5-5400 
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that remain almost unchanged in hospitality and Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature's heat- 
e 5 ing plants — blend their added warmth into 

EPR ear ence though to be sure they have 2 gained Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 

a great deal in comfort and modern equipment. Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 


the world-famous Kyles of Bute— 
Oban—Mull—Staffa—iona, and next 
se to Inverness through the Cale- 
donian Canal—a chain of lochs 
guarded by purple bens and pine 


woods. LOCH NESS forms part of dayli : 
: : 5 aokeh ylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the 
Ee Cr ae saat dene The Trust House chain of historic inns can offer charmibarliulandtroures or Gecdecwccelie 
interest you en visit the Heb- i s : : ‘ 
Madan. Islas. Siva, eto: you unique specially planned advantages for romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
; : : cae : F a scenery of tranquil beauty. 
The holiday you will neyer forget, touring in Britain, You will be interested to The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 


visited annually by tourists from all 
over the world. 


Illustrated Brochure and Send for the handbook of 


Programme post free from: 


ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden. assures the 
same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 


T R U & T Hi oO U Ss E Ss venient from England gud the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 


hear about their special Touring Terms. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD., ony eee ee ey given. Pe the Trust House Information “Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 
“The Royal Route Tours” ureau trust Houses Limite 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2., 3 . . 5 
m7 P England, or Travel & Industrial Development Association of Gt. Britain with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
44 Robertsen Street, GLASGOW. C. & Ireland Ltd., British Empire Building, Rockefeller Center, 620, Fifth in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
SCOTLAND, Avenue, New York City. house of vacation guidance. 
er TRAVEL, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 4A NEW YORK 
RES ee) 


4 West (6th Street, NEW YORK. 


B 


| 


Are you coming to 


ENGLAND eff BEFORE YOU DECIDE ON 
If so: What about a luxurious 


ANY HOLIDAY, SEND FOR THE 
7-seated (or smaller) car with 


@ Po! 
travelled chauffeur to meet your ; 4 
boat and take you: - 5 
Wither? Send for our booklet 3 
“All about these 
Leamington Spa is not 


GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE only the ideal centre for 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE PROGRAMME OF SUNSHINE CRUISES _ iinvtises? o0o ines: 


the heart of country rich 

in stoner anterest and 
There is hol typical of England at its 
eaulal a ahem holiday. sto best—for Kenilworth and 
Star comfort, on the | Warwick are close at 
world’s most delightful | hand. The “‘Regent”’ is 
cruising liner. Write to: | U2auestionably the lead- 
BLUE STAR OCEAN ing Hotel—with perfect 


Motor Tours” 
and see our Special Jubilee offer. 


Hotels arranged and itineraries 
outlined if desired. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES, LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
also TRAVEL, 4 West I6th Street, New York 


TOURS Passenger Office: | Cuisine and every up to 
3, Lower Regent Street, | date convenience. 
ondon, S.W.1!. or any Lar — 
office of the Cunard- pee 
White Star Co., in Hi: 

Canada and U.S.A. for Hire 


) NoTEL 


Coe Spa 


Tlus. Brochure 
on request to 
offices of 


ae “Travel,’” 
4 West 16th St, 
New Vork 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland £ 
Poland - Russia : 


An attractive personal record of travel--- 


8/8 ‘‘SCANPENN” 4 When in 
8/8 (‘SCANYORK, LONDON ROYAL 4 ENGLAND (@xscranistc Sate Movers 


of the liners on which you have sailed. 


SC 
8/8 “SCANSTATES” visit 


JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS a the glorious 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH ar ey N EW F Designed for decoration Modern, clean-cut, colorful 
BATHDOR! SHOWER 7 E p fi, OREST Definitely appropriate gifts to friends, 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 4 Stay at the A holiday paradise business associates, ship-board companions. 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE where soft sea 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg pee are mel- Hand-made, individual pea ta in babies a 
| “ 2 lowe: y the frag- f the leading ships in the world’s merchan' 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. tance of ineepinae: Sea Inch size. CAR irae 


Piaces of historical 
interest abound. 
Boumemou t h, 
Sou t ha mpton, 
within easy reach 
Make your head- 
quarters the 


GRAND HOTEL 
* LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST 


where every con- 


Mailed to your ord 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, W. 


Thoroughly up-to-date, with every 
modern convenience; central heating, 
1unning hot and cold water and 
telephone in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 


GARDENING IN STONE 


By Edith G. Wheelwright. Have you discov- 
ered the possibilities of dry wall and other 
erecta roms of rock gardening? GARDEN- 
ING IN STONE is rich in suggestions about 
ee dane flowers and stones; what to grow, 


LEADING STUDENT 
All Expense Vacation 


and how to group them. Telephone: Telegrams :— ceivable comfort B VisiTING FOUR COUNTRIES 
Illustrated with photographs and_ sketches. Grosvenor 3101 Comfortful, Audley, Mayfair will be found. Cruises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet D 
$2.00 LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director GOUT ENNIS 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 West (6th St., N.Y. 


RIDING, | FISH- KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


ING, ; 
Brochure on request to TRAVEL, 4 W. 16, N.Y.C. SSUATIETH (AVENUE: DEVAY ORE 
In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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VIKING VOYAGES 
and CRUISES 


On Your Next Vacation Go To 


SWEDEN-NORWAY-DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries—peace and 
beauty, friendliness and history. You are also bene- 
fited by favorable exchange rates. So make it Scan- 
dinavia this year, 


VACATIONS—LONG AND SHORT 
From 21 days leaving you ample time for visiting 


Scandinavia. These voyages make an ideal concen- 
trated vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular Drottningholm June 12 


including Sweden, Norway, and the Fjords of Norway. 
See the North Cape and the Midnight Sun. Cabin 
rates from $370. . . Tourist rates from $285. 

42 DAYS NORTH CAPE RUSSIA CRUISE 

Kungsholm sailing June 29 

Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the North Cape and 
Norwegian Fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum rate $450. 

33 DAYS VIKING LANDS RUSSIA CRUISE 

on the beautiful M.S. Gripsholm July 26 

visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Norway, Sweden, 


Visby, Finland, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course on a 
gleaming white Viking ship. Suggestions for 
itineraries without obligation for individual 
tours of Seandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated literature from 
your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE | 


21 State Street, NEW YORK. Offices in all principal cities. 


Can Love Remake 
a Woman’s Personality? 


THE WHITE 
GATE 
A Vivid Modern Novel by 
WARWICK DEEPING 


The story of a girl thirsting for love, whose frustrated life was 
transformed by a man of understanding so that living for her 
became a glorious adventure. A powerful novel of today. 

385 pages, $2.00 


ATTACK ON EVEREST 


By Hugh Rutiledge 


The dramatic story of the recent, and greatest 
effort ever made by man to conquer Mount Evy- 
erest on foot. Forty-five thrilling oversize photo- 
graphs. $3.50 


ESCAPE! 


Edited by H. C. Armstrong. Prisoners on the run escaping from 
enemy camps—enduring every agony of the hunted—faced at 
every step with capture or death. True stories of British, French, 
German and American Soldiers now brought together for the 
first time. More exciting than fiction. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. $2.75 


At all Booksellers 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
4. West 16th Street, New York 


ROCK MONASTERIES OF ANCIENT CAPPADOCIA 


(Continued from page 47) 


stantinople itself, in succeeding cen- 
turies. Apart from the churches, little 
cells, small libraries, or refectories 
are to be found in these cones. The 
refectories are curious, having a long 
table and benches carved out of the 
solid rock. They are very similar to 
those at Mount Athos or in the Mon. 
astery of Nea Moni in Chios. Some 


of these refectories are very small, 
and they might have been used by 
monks following the _ idiorhythmic 
rule, whereby each regulated his own 
mode of life, as opposed to the ceno- 
bitic system—a communal life in 
which they took their meals together 


in the same room. 
* * & 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


The Arctic 


NEW edition of F. Spencer Chap- 

man’s Northern Lights, has re- 
cently been issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. This is the story of the 
British expedition to Greenland to ex- 
plore the possibilities of an air route 
between Europe and America. The 
narrative is marked by many un- 
usual incidents, including the story 
of the leader’s tragic death and Augus- 
tine Courtauld’s account of his im- 
prisonment for five months under- 
ground in the Arctic snows. 

In To The Arctic With The Moun- 
ties (Macmillan) Douglas S. Robert- 
son describes a journey with the an- 
nual Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Patrol Ship through the Canadian Arc- 
tic to Bache Peninsula, Canada’s 
farthest outpost and the most north- 
erly permanent habitation of the 
globe. 


Java Pageant 


W. PONDER, the author of 
© Java Pageant (Lippincott), has 
spent many years stiayie+ the people 
and customs of the beautiful island of 
Java. He writes authoritatively of 
town and country life, culture and 
art, religion, agriculture, the great 
rubber estates of the Dutch adminis- 
trators and of the modern Java of 
railroads and electric power. 


Camel Bells 


D R. JANET MILLER has traveled 

widely in Africa and the Orient and 
is the author of a volume describing 
her ‘experiences as a doctor among the 
natives of the Belgian Congo. More 
recently she has been traveling in the 
Near East and her new book Camel 
Bells of Baghdad (Houghton Mifflin) 
describes a trip to the city of the Ara- 
bian Nights, the tower of Babel, the 
Garden of Eden, the Palace of Darius, 
the bazaars of Teheran and the moun- 
tains and deserts of Persia. 


Land of Far Distance 


Breck BILL CRAIG is an English — 


gaucho who loved a horse and rode 
it through the cattle country of Para- 
guay and Brazil, through a revolution 
in Sao Paulo, seeing many strange and 
beautiful sights and doing many un- 
usual things. In Land of Far Dis- 
tance (Farrar & Rinehart) he has set 
down the most vivid of his memories. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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During part of the war in Grand 
Chaco between Paraguay and Bolivia, 
he gave up his job with a cattle out- 
fit, escaped-imprisonment and rode off 
into Brazil. For a time he stayed 
with a wild, nomadic tribe of Indians, 
drinking with a mad expatriate Texan 
and watching the native dances; he 
worked through the desolate and de- 
caying ranches of western Brazil and 
rode south headlong into a revolution. 

Craig has an unusual feeling for 
Latin-American countryside. His 
story is filled with the color, the 
sounds, the loveliness and the smells 
ot the pampas. 


The Valleys of the Assassins 


N the wastes of civilization, Luri- 

stan still is an enchanted name, a 
country which few explorers have 
visited. It lies in the mountainous 
hinterlands of Persia, and is inhabited 
by fierce, primitive tribesmen. In 
The Valleys of the Assassins (Dut- 
ton) Freya Stark, an audacious young 
English explorer, gives a brilliant ac- 
count of her travels in this remote re- 
gion. She describes as well other 
equally inaccessible sections of Persia 
into which she penetrated. The most 
interesting of these regions was The 
Valley of the Assassins. A harsh and 
barren country, inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the famous Persian sect 
who degenerated from martyrs into 
professional murderers. Freya Stark 
also visited the so-called Throne of 
Solomon, one of the highest mountains 
in Persia. Almost everywhere she 
went she found people who were lead- 
ing a medieval existence and utterly 
shut off from the modern world. Freya 
Stark writes with unusual skill and her 
book is at once the record of an ex- 


‘traordinary trip and a very graphic 


and absorbing story. 


Rabelais’ France 


LBERT JAY NOCK is one of the 

best American students of Rabelais 
and also one of our most distinguished 
essayists. In A Journey into Rabelais 
France (William Morrow) he writes 
of that delightful part of France which 
lies in the basin of the Loire River 
and includes such towns as Chinon, 
Poitiers and Tours. His book will de- 
light all who love the work of the 
great French satirist and the region 
which is particularly honored by all 
Pantagruelians. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 
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Are You a 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN? 


We Publish Your Magazine 


O YOU want to live an 

abundant life from the 
Scientific standpoint? Can 
you use the latest authentic 
scientific information as it 
affects your health, your 
knowledge and your earning 
power? Would you like to ~ 
develop a_ real scientific 
hobby such as amateur tele- 
scope making, advanced 
photography, microscopic re- 
search? Are you interested 
in having a scientific coun- 
sellor on every problem 
where Science and Invention 
touch your life and activity? 
Then you are one of our 
readers. We can give you 
only a faint clue as to how 
interesting, valuable, and 
useful, Scientific American is 
to you by giving you brief 
flashed of features in the 
March issue. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS Dr. Victor M. 
ABOUT JEWS: Eisenstein reveals 
little known scientific facts about Jews. 
Why they have some diseases more and 
others less than Gentiles. 


NEW HOUSES Dr. Haven Emer- 
FOR OLD: son, President 
American Public Health Association, in- 
sists that better housing means better 
health and sets up modernization stand- 
ards from the Health Standpoint. 


Tue Oppesr Tyne 
Asovur THE Jews 


SCIENCE MAKES R. G. Skerrett 
A TREE: tells of Dr. Ralph 
H. McKee’s successful development of 
Hybrid Trees that grow from 10 to 14 
times faster than natural. It is a boon 
to farmers, paper makers, lumbermen and 
the public. 
MODERN DESIGN Philip H. Smith 
Aes ES PROFIT- interviewed more 
4 than a score of 
modern designers and manufacturers to 
tell you art and Science produce better 
products for the public. 


You Wizarps! 


@ “Sent you a radiogram at five for reservations. Docked at 
six. Arrived at the Park Lane at seven to find everything ready 
for our Christmas party. Easy as rubbing Aladdin’s lamp! 
Robert smiles gratefully, and trots off to draw Monsieur’s 
bath and Jay out his dinner clothes, Lena blushes modestly, 


gliding away to do likewise for Madame. 


And never fear! They'll be johnny-on-the-spot later, when 
guests arrive for dinner. And they'll wait up till it’s all over, 


to put things to rights . . . unless you say firmly, “That’s all for 
tonight!” 

Fancy inheriting a personal maid and continentally-trained 
valet with your Park Lane apartment! 

But that’s the way the Park Lane does things. It salutes the 


A STAR SWELLS UP Dr. Henry Norris MAKING GOOD Jacob Deschin 
AND BURSTS: Russell, eminent PICTURES: shows how 
astronomer, describes Nova Herculis, the through scientific enlargement good pho- 
recent new star, 20,000 times as bright ! tographs can be produced from negatives 
as the Sun. of doubtful merit. 


Many more features and the authentic, usable 
scientific information wherever Science and Inven- 
tion touch human life and activity. Yours in the 
March issue of Scientific American. 


35 cents a copy $4.00 per yASGI child in you . . . that loves surprises and thrives under doting 
: ' : the old-maid in you .. . that likes neatness and order; the 
Subscribers Have the Privilege of Consulting none’ : ; (seeds Hoa cree rt ‘al disti = 
Our. Editors by Mail Without Charge for patrician in you . . . that prefers to maintain social distinction 
Information in Scientific Inventive and In- despite diminishing incomes; the gourmet in you... that 


dustrial ti 
ga Mestions worships fine foods and wines, beautifully served by your private 


butler . . . in your own suite. 
Apartment Homes of 2 to 6 rooms. Economical rentals. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. 2 room suites with pantries, from $10 
the day. Special monthly rates. 
Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director. 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Munn & Co., Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New York 


SPECIAL OFFER: To introduce you to Scientific American, we will 
send you the next 4 issues for $1.00. You save 4C cents and have 
privilege of free mail consultation with our editors for scientific 
information. 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


fark Sone 


NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN | 
Munn & Co., Inc., Dept. T 
24 West 40th St., New York 


Add 25c Canadian Postage) 
Add 50c Foreign Postages 


I accept your offer. I enclose $1.00 which gives me a four 
months’ subscription-to Scientific American—and-also-the- privilege of free consulta-- 
tion with the editors. (I add Canadian or foreign postage.) 


PARK AVE . 48TH TO 49TH 


Life as pleasure loving Hawaii conceives it... 
on the brilliant NEW Matson-Oceanic liners. 


A glittering procession of matchless sights 


and diversions. Preparing you for more unpar- 
alleled, pleasures in those islands of constant 
summer.” Frequent schedules to match your 


itinerary. Effortless speed to enlarge your time. 
LOW FARES you can afford. It’s only a smooth 
five-day sail from California. 
we 
New Zealand only 10 days beyond. Australia 
Fiji and Samoa 


aboard the S.S. LURLINE 


en route. Moderate fares emphasize the lure of 
the South Pacific. Free, illustrated booklets and 
interesting information at your Travel Agent’s, 
or MATSON LINE: OCEANIC LINE, New York, 
535- 5th Ave.- Chicago, 230 N. Michigan Ave.- San Fran- 


cisco, 215 Market St. - Los Angeles, 723 W. 7th St. = 
Seattle, 814-2nd Ave. - Portland, Ore., 327 S.W. Pine St. 


